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SANDY DEMANDING THE QUARTER OF NICK. 


GOING WEST; 


OR, 
THE PERILS OF A POOR BOY. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER I. 
MRS. BOOMSBY AND I. 


OU stole that quarter of a dollar, San- 
dy!” said Mrs. Nancy Boomsby, wife 
of Captain Parker Boomsby, master and quar- 


ter owner of the coasting schooner Great 
West. 
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She said it to me, and I am the Poor Boy 
alluded to inthe title of this story. Heaven 
knows that I ‘was poor enough, not only in 
regard to the perishable riches of this world, 
but also in friends, hopes, happiness; in all | 
the blessings which make life pleasant and 
worth having. An hour before she charged 
me with the theft, she had left the quarter of a 
dollar on the kitchen table, intending to use 
it in purchasing a loaf of white bread and 
some crackers of the baker, for whom the sig- 
nal had been made by hanging 2 towel out of 
one of the front windows. I wish to temove 
any possible imputation from my character in 
the beginning, by saying that I did not s 
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the money; and perhaps the reader will believe 
me, if Mrs. Boomsby did not. 

This is how it was: I had not been in the 
house for three hours. It was ten o’clock in 
the forenoon, and I had been at work in the 
garden since breakfast time; my breakfast 
time, for it was half an hour later than that 
of the other members of the family — if I may 
be so presumptuous as to consider myself one 
of them; and my meals consisted of what was 
left when they had done, though often there 
was very little left, and hunger was by no 
means a strange sensation to me. The bill 
of fare that morning was salt fish and pota- 
toes, minced, brown bread, and coffee; but the 
coffee was all gone before I went to the table, 
and I had none. I did not take kindly to cold 
water in the morning; but at ten, when I had 
worked in a warm April sun for three hours, 
I was very thirsty. If I ventured to complain 


that my diet was very poor and insufficient any 


time, Mrs. Boomsby boxed my ears, and the 
captain, when at home, flogged me with a 
rope’s end. ° a 

On this particular occasion I had suffered 
from thirst for two hours before I ventured to 
leave my work long enough to go into the 
house fora drink, for I knew that doing so 
would be punished with hard words, certainly, 
and, if Mrs. Boomsby felt like it, with blows. 
The water was drawn from the well with a 
bucket attached to a rope, which passed overa 
wheel, in the back room. I could not get to 
it without going through the kitchen, for the 
door of the wood-shed was fastened. As I 
crossed the door-yard, I saw a quarter of a dol- 
lar lying on the ground. The sight of it gave 
me a thrill, as I thought what gingerbread and 
crackers it would buy at the store, to supple- 
ment my scanty diet. I picked it up and put 
it into my pocket. I wondered who had 
dropped it. I had seen no one in the yard 
that day but Nick Boomsby, the captain’s old- 
est child, a boy of about my own age. He 
could not have lost the money, for quarters 
were hardly less scarce in his pocket than in 
mine. 

I was very thirsty then, and wanted water 
even more than gingerbread or crackers. I 
don’t remember that I ever had any money but 
once before, and that was when I had sold a 
mess of cunners I had caught for ten cents. 
I had expended this princely gum in the pur- 
chase of six cents’ worth of gingerbread, three 
cents’ worth of crackers, and one cent’s worth 
of candy, all of which was consumed in the 
“secrecy of the haymow in the barn. One of 
the lawyers gave me five cents one day for 





holding his horse; but Nick, who was with 
me, told his mother of it, and she took the 
money away from me before I had a chance to 
spend it. The quarter of a dollar in my pocket 
was, therefore, a bigger thing to me than the 
discovery of America was to Mr. Columbus ; 
but, then, earthly possessions pass away, and 
hope does not always end in fruition. 

The instant I entered the kitchen, Mrs. 
Boomsby rushed towards me; Iam not quite 
sure that she was not rushing after me before 
I went in. In her harshest treble, she de- 
manded if I had seen the quarter of a dollar 
she had placed on the table. Though I had 
no means of knowing, or even any reason for 
supposing, that the quarter I had found was 
the one she had lost, I had forethought enough 
to consider the consequences of a denial. I 
was the scapegoat for the sins of all the mem- 


|. bers of the family, and especially of Nick, who 


had inherited neither a sense of honor nor of 
justice from his father or mother. I knew that 
my tyrant would search me. I had been so 
often subdued, beaten, and cowed, that I had 
no thought either of resistance or flight. She 
would certainly ‘‘fish my pockets,” and as 
certainly find the quarter. I madea merit of 
what seemed to me to be a necessity, and 
taking the quarter from my pocket, I put it 
into Mrs. Boomsby’s red right hand. Then 
she made the savage remark with which I have 
commenced my eventful history. 

‘*No, marm, I didn’t steal it,” I replied, 
meekly enough to have arrested her vengeance, 
if she had been like other women. 

‘*Don’t tell me, Sandy!” she blazed away, 
before I had time to say any more. ‘‘ You are 
a thief, and I always knowed you was!” 

The only foundation in her knowledge for 
this remark was the fact that she had once 
caught me with a large slice of brown bread 
and butter, which I had taken from the but- 
tery one forenoon, after my breakfast had been 
unusually short. 

** No, marm, I’m not a thief. I didn’t steal 
the quarter; I found it in the door-yard,” I 
ventured to add. 

** Don’t tell me!” 

I knew very well that it was no use to tell 
her; but after having my hopes dashed down 
by the loss of ‘the quarter, and after doing the 
fair and honest thing without attempting any 
concealment, I could not help defending my- 
self in a very mild way. ; ‘ 

‘*T can tell you just where I found the quar- 
ter, marm,” I pleaded. 

‘*So can I tell just where you found it: you 
found it on that kitchen table, and you stole 
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it! That’s the whole on’t!” stormed Mrs. 
Boomsby. 

“No, marm, I pernpaiy find m there; I found 
it in the door-yard.” 

‘** Don’t contradict me again: if you do, Tl 
take a stick to you this minute!” said she, 
looking around the room as if for the imple- 
ment of torture. 

Though I was twelve years old, and rathera 
stout boy at*that, I knewshe was able to do it, 
and would do it; so I did not contradict her: 
it was not'safe to do so. 

‘*T have not been in the house before since 
I ate my breakfast,” I protested, but very 
gently. 

‘* Don’t tell me no more lies, Sandy! Didn’t 
I leave that quarter on that table? Can you 
tell me how it come out in the door-yard?” she 
demanded triumphantly, as though no possible 
answer could be made to this convincing ar- 
gument. 

‘*T can’t tell, marm; but I haven’t left my 
work this forenoon before.” 

‘Yes, you did! You come into the house 
while I was up stairs making the beds, and 
took that money... It’s just like you;. and 
you're go’n to suffer for’t, I can tell you! I 
thought I heard somebody in the kitchen.” 

**T wasn’t in the kitchen before, marm.” 

**Yes, you was! you must have come.,in. 
How did that money get out of the house, if 
you didn’t? Can you tell me that?” 

‘*T saw Nicholas come out of the house a 
little while ago,” I replied. 

I suppose I said this because I could not 
think of anything else to say; but the remark 
was a very stupid blundgr on my part. 

“Do you mean to say that Nicholas took 
it?’? demanded Mrs. Boomsby, her eyes snap- 
ping with anger. 

‘‘No, marm! O, no!” 

‘*'Yes, you do, too! You mean to lay it to 
him, to cover up your own iniquity. I know 
you! You saw Nicholas coming out of. the 
house — did you? He stole it and dropped it 
in the yard — did he?” 

*¢ No, marm; I don’t mean that. »" 

‘Yes, you did, you villain! What on airth 
could you mean but that? Let me tell you, 
Nicholas wouldn’t do such a thing! He’s my 
son, and he wouldn’t steal! You did it your- 
self, and you want to lay it to him.” 

‘No, marm,” I protested. 

‘* What did you leave your work at all for? 
What business had you in the house?” 

‘¢T came in after a drink of water, marm.” 

‘* That’s only an excuse to leave your work 
and git into the house. You are a lazy, good- 
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for-nothing fellow. But Captain Boomsby’s 
coming home to-day, and he’ll fix this case 
himself.” 

This meant the rope’s end; and I rather pre- 
ferred that the wife should settle it herself, 
though I think she was quite as savage and 
remorseless as he was. 

‘*Don’t, marm, don’t!” I begged. 

‘*'Yes, I shall; and Captain Boomsby shall 
give you such a basting as you never had be- 
fore. Now go to your work; and if I catch 
you in the house again, I'll give you a basting 
myself,” said Mrs. Boomsby, as she placed the 
quarter of a dollar on the kitchen table again. 
‘‘ There!” she added, turning to me; ‘‘ I’m 
going to let that money be just where I put it 
before. If you want to steal it again, you do 
so; that’s all! Now, go ‘long to your work.” 

There was no quarter for me in any sense 
of the word, and I left the house, as thirsty as 
I entered it, but with the assurance of a severe 
flogging when the captain returned. The 
Great West had been reported at anchor out- 
side the Gap, or entrance of the harbor, wait- 
ing for the tide to turn, so that she could get 
in. The white bread was for her commander, 
for none was ever bought or made when he 
was absent. I went to my work, but I was so 
thirsty I could not do anything. There was a 
brook which ran into Long Pond a little way 
from the house; and when I could stand it no 
longer, I jumped over the fence, intent upon 
obtaining a drink. Reaching the stream, I 
lay down upon the ground, and putting my 
face into the water, I drank long and deep. 

When I had allayed my thirst, I hastened 
back to the garden, for I was afraid my tyrant 
in the house would miss me, as I suspected 
that she was watching me from the chamber 
windows. After the ill success of my attempt 
to be honest, in giving up the quarter, I won- 
dered why I had not been smart enough to hide 
the quarter in the barn till the tempest had 
blown over. Then it would not have been 
found upon me; and though I might not have 
escaped the flogging, I should have saved the 
quarter, which would have consoled me for the 
castigation. This was worldly policy; but I 
had been taught nothing better. I have since 
learned not only that ‘‘honesty is the best 
policy,” but that it is our duty to be honest, 
whether it is the best policy or not. 

When I reached the fence and was about to 
jump over it, I saw Nick come into the yard. 
He was looking on the ground very intently, 
casting his eyes all about the path which led 
from the road to the backdoor. Walking very 
slowly, he carefully examined the space till he 
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came to the house, and then went in. It was 
plain enough to me that Nick, though he was 
Mrs. Boomsby’s son, had taken that quarter, 
and dropped it on his way out of the yard. 
He would find it on the table when he went 
into the kitchen, where it had been before. I 
concluded that he would be very much aston- 
ished to find it there, but I did not think he 
would have the courage to steal it again. 

I resumed my work, spading up the ground 
for the early peas. It was very heavy work 
for a boy of twelve; but I hardly dared to stop 
and rest me at any time, lest the fiery tongue 
of Mrs. Boomsby. should dart its stings at me. 
I had hardly lifted the spade before Nick came 
out of the house and walked down to the road. 


CHAPTER Ii. 
IN A BAD SCRAPE. 


I saw Nick walking hastily down the east 
road towards Glossenbury Port, where he was 
to meet his father when the Great West came 
up the bay. I was afraid he had stolen the 
quarter again, for I had not so much confidence 
in his honesty as his mother had. If he had 
taken the money, the consequences would be- 
long to me, all the same as though I had stolen 
it myself. 1 was irresolute and undecided. It 


seemed to me I ought to do something, even 
while all the Perils of a Poor Boy environed 
me, whateverI did. Finally I determined to 
look into the kitchen and see whether the quar- 


ter was still on the table or not. It was a peril 
to do so, but it seemed to be a greater peril 
not to doit. If I found that Nick had stolen 
the money, I could chase him, and recover it. 
I was even desperate enough to knock him 
down and take the quarter from him, for I was 
not afraid of Nick as I was of his father and 
mother. 

I ran into the house as quick as my legs 
would carry me. The quarter was not on the 
table. Nick had taken it without a doubt. 
I had heard the bells on the baker’s horse as I 
crossed the yard. Mrs. Boomsby,had also 
heard him, and before I could retreat she 
bounced into the room. When she saw me, 
she glanced at the table, and discovered that 
the quarter was missing again. I had decided 
upon a course of action, and was leaving the 
room to put it into execution; but the tigress 
intercepted my retreat. 

‘* So, you villain! you have taken that 
money again!” exclaimed she, seizing me by 
my shirt collar. 

‘** No, marm; I did not; Nicholas took it,” I 
replied. 
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‘* How dare‘you lay it to him? You area 
wicked wretch!” she added, shaking me say- 
agely, and then hurling me from her as though 
I had been an infant. 

In accomplishing this act of discipline, she 
left me between herself and the door. This 
would have been bad strategy on her part, if I 
had ever been guilty of resistance or disobedi- 
ence to her authority; but I never had been, 
and she had no reason to consider me capable 
of such a movement. I hada plan, and though 
I astonished myself as much as I did her, I 
proceeded to carry it out. Ina word, I darted 
out at the door. 

** Stop!” shouted she. 

I did not stop, and she followed me. 

‘*Stop, Sandy! Come back this minute! 
Don’t you mean to mind?” 

‘* Nick’s got that quarter, and I’m going after 
it,” I answered, increasing my speed. 

‘* Come back, you rascal! You shall smart 
for this!” 

I heard her yelling after me, but I did not 
make out what she said. I passed the baker 
just as he was stopping at the gate. It was 
half a mile to the Port, and, as the road was 
straight, I could see Nick some distance ahead. 
He was not running; only walking fast. I 
got into the road just behind the stage from 
Glynnport, and I ran fast enough to overtake 
it in a moment. It was down hill, and the 
stage was going at a rapid rate. I got hold of 
the baggage-rack behind, and leaped upon it. 
In five minutes I had passed Nick, and jumped 
off. 

‘‘ Where you going, Sandy?” demanded he, 
as I confronted him in, the road, some distance 
from any house. 

‘Nowhere; I’m after you,” I replied, still 
breathing hard from the effects of the quick 
run I had made. 

‘* What do you want of me?” 

‘*T want that quarter,” I answered, very de- 
cidedly. 

‘* What quarter?” he asked; but he looked 
quite sheepish. 

‘The quarter you took off the kitchen table.” 

‘*T didn’t take any quarter off the kitchen 
table, and didn’t know there was any there.” 

**Yes, you did!” 

‘* Who knows. best, you or I?” 

‘*I do; and if you don’t give it up, I'll knock 
you over, and take it away from you.” 

‘*Knock me over!” repeated he, shaking 
his head, while a sickly smile played upon his 
face. 

‘«That’s what I said. Hand over;” and I 
extended my hand to receive the money. 
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‘* What are you talking about, Sandy? I 
I haven’t seen any quarter,” persisted Nick. 

“Yes, you have! You took it, and your 
mother lays it to me. Now, if you don’t hand 
it over to me, I’ll knock you over, and get it 
the best way I can, if I break your head in 
doing it.” 

‘* Two can play at that game,” replied Nick, 
putting his hands into his pockets, as though 
he had some doubt about the safety of the 
money. 

‘*T know it; but I’m going to do most of the 
playing myself. You stole that quarter twice 
this morning. Haven’t you gota holein your 
pocket?” 

‘¢ Who told you I had?” 

‘*You lost the quarter the first time you 
took it, and I found it. I saw you looking 
for itin the yard when you came back. It’s 
no use of talking, Nick: I’m going to have 
that quarter, if I have to fight for it.” 

‘*T tell you I haven’t got any quarter,” pro- 
tested Nick. ‘* How many more times must I 
tell you?” 

‘*T know you have; and I could prove it 
too.” 

** Let's see you prove it.” 

‘* I saw you looking for it in the yard; and 
it was gone after you came out of the house 
the second time. That’s enough; and I won’t 
have any more jaw about it.” 

‘*T won’t either; and I’m going down to the 
Port,” replied Nick, attempting to pass me in 
the road. 

I let him do so; but I instantly caught him 
by the back of his coat collar, and tripped him 
over on the grass by tpe roadway. 

** Let me alone!” yelled he. 

I meant business, and I didn’t let him alone. 
I put my knee on his chest in spite of his 
struggles, an@ covered one arm. I held the 
other arm with my left hand, while I went 
through his pockets with the right. He roared, 
screamed, kicked, and bit me; but I held him 
as tight as though he had been in:a vise. I 
thrust my hand down into the depths of 
the right pocket of his trousers. I turned it 
out. _There was a hole in the bottom of it. 
Then I tried the left pocket, and brought up 
his knife, a pencil, a piece of chalk, a button 
* —and the quarter. The last was what I-want- 
ed, and when I got hold of it I released my 
prisoner. He sprang to his feet, the maddest 
boy of twelve I ever saw in my life. Without 
an instant’s pause he pitched into me. 

I put the plunder I had taken from him into 
my pocket, and defended myself. He hit with 
his fists and kicked with his feet. I got some 
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hard in my shins before I could over- 
power htf. Finally I had to’knock him over; 
and I held hin#’@n the grass till some of his 
wrath had evaporated; but the whole thing 
was over in a mintte. 

‘You'll catch it for this, Sandy,” 
Nick, crying with anger. 

‘¢T suppose I shall,” I replied; “‘ but there’s 
the quarter.” 

‘*T held it up before him. tere 

** You stole it; I didn’t,” whined he. 

‘*But I found it in your pocket; and that 
isn’t just where I should have put it if I had 
stolen it.” 

“You didn’t find it in my pocket! 
trick to lay it off on me.” 

I confess that I was appalled at this reply. 
Whatever I did, I was sure to ‘‘ put my foot in 
it.” Mrs. Boomsby would believe her son. 
By resorting to violence, I had certainly made 
my case worse. Nick was Mrs. Boomsby’s 
son. Her son would not steal. I had tipped 
him over, and fished his pockets, and I real- 
ized that I must suffer for what I had done. 
Without saying anything more to Nick, I 
turned on my heel, and walked up the road 
towards the house. The baker’s wagon was 
still at the gate when I arrived. Mrs. Booms- 
by was telling him all about the quarter, and 
what a bad boy Sandy was. 

** So, you’ve come back!” said she, bitterly; 
‘* you thief, you!” 

‘*There’s the quarter, marm,” I replied, 
handing her the money. **T didn’t steal it, 
either.” 

**Didn’t you, indeed? Where did you get 
it, then?” sneered Mrs. Boomsby. 

‘* Nicholas took it off the table, and I got it 
from him.” 

‘* You got it from him! 
you?” 

‘* No, marm; I took it from him.” 

‘*T don’t believe a word on’t.” 

I didn’t suppose she would; but it was the 
truth. 

‘I found the quarter in one of his trousers 
pockets; and the other one had a hole in it, 
where he lost it out oun first time he took it;” 
I added. 

“He didn’t take it: the first time, nor the 
second, nuther. Don’t tell me!” replied Mrs. 
Boomsby, waxing wrathy. ‘Did you ever 
hear the like on’t, Mr. Stone? He says my 
boy took that quarter. ”’Tain’t like Nichoias. 
He never did no such thing.” 

Mr. Stone was the baker. Mrs. Boomsby 
bought bread and crackers of him once in’a 
while: I never did. He was non-committal, 
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but he thought the case needed looking into. 
He was afraid I was a bad boy. He did not 
seem to fear that Nick might be a bad boy: his 
mother bought crackers. 

*‘Isn’t that your husband in that wagon, 
coming up the road?” said the baker, who had 
been trying for some time to get away from 
his talkative customer. 

‘“‘True as the world, ’tis!” replied Mrs. 
Boomsby. ‘‘And Nicholas is coming with 
him. Now we shall know the truth on’t.” 

I had my doubts about this. I knew Captain 
Boomsby well enough to understand that I had 
nothing to hope:for in his treatment of the 
case. Nick was his only son, though he had 
three daughters, and both the father and moth- 
er appeared to regard him as incapable of 
wrong. He was indulged far more than the 
girls, though the latter were younger, and I 
suppose they had high hopes of him. I tried 
to think what to do in this extreme peril; but 
it did not seem to make much difference what 
I did; I was pretty certain to do the wrong 
thing. I was morally sure of the severest 
flogging I had ever had in my life, whatever 
course I might take. I stood leaning against 
the gate-post when the wagon in which the 
captain and Nick were passengers stopped in 
the road opposite the house. 

‘* Well, Nancy, how are you?” demanded 
Captain Boomsby, very much as he would 
have hailed another craft at sea. 

**Nicely ; howare you, Parker?” she replied. 

‘¢ First rate; never better.” 

‘*T heard you were off shore this morning; 
but I didn’t expect you so soon,” added Mrs. 
Boomsby. 

‘Well, I gota smart breeze of wind from 
the eastward, andI ran in against the tide,” 
replied the master of the Great West, fixing a 
withering look upon me. ‘‘ Now, what’s this 
business with Sandy?” 

The captain and Nick had got out of the 
wagon while these greetings were exchanged, 
and the neighbor who had given them seats 
in his vehicle drove on. When the hopeful 
son of my tyrants got out, he limped, and par- 
tially doubled himself up, keeping both hands 
on his chest, as though he was suffering pain, 
and found it very difficult to move. I under- 
stood all this: Nick pretended that I had se- 
yerely injured him, in order to deepen the 
indignation of the parents against me. Mrs. 
Boomsby proceeded to tell her husband what 
‘*this business with Sandy” was. She told 
her own story, and of course she charged me 
with stealing the quarter both times. 

**'Now, the rascal says he took the quarter 





from Nicholas,” said she, when she came to 
the end of the story: 

‘© He didn’t take it from me, because I didn’t 
have it,” Nick interposed. ‘* He: knocked me 
down in the road, stamped on me, and then 
pretended to take the quarter out of my pocket. 
I never had'the quarter; so he couldn’t have 
taken it out of my pocket.” 

‘*T knowed he didn’t git it from Nicholas,” 
added his mother, triumphantly. 

‘*Did you knock Nicholas down, Sandy?” 
demanded the captain, savagely. 

“JT did, sir,” I answered; ‘‘and I took the 
quarter from the left pocket of his trousers.” 

**'You knocked him down, and stdmped on 
him —- did you?” 

‘*No, sir; I didn’t stamp on him. I only 
held him down while I felt in his pockets. 
Here’s the rest of the things I took from his 
pocket.” 

I gave them to Mrs. Boomsby. 

*“*That’s enough! I don’t want to hear no 
more. You knocked my son down, and stamped 
on him!” 

** Tl tell you how it was, Captain Boomsby,” 
I added, meekly. 

**T don’t want to hear no more — not anoth- 
er word! Bring me that rope’s end!” thun- 
dered the captain. 

I went to the barn for the rope. 


CHAPTER III. 
A STRIKE FOR FAIR PLAY. 


I wap been flogged a dozen times with that 
rope’s end; and I assur the reader, who never 
had such an experience, that the operation is 
not a pleasant one. The rope was a piece of 
whale-line, about two feet long. It was not 
so called because it was used iff whaling me, 
but because it is the kind of line attached toa 
harpoon when the monster of the deep is 
struck. I found the instrument of torture in 
the barn floor, where it had last: been applied 
to my quivering back and legs. I picked it up 
and looked at it. It was about half an inch in 
diameter, hard and tough. 

I was in no hurry to go to the house again, 
where I had seen my tyrants enter. I was not 
impatient for the operation to begin. In fact, * 
I was in a very unusual frame of mind. I ac- 
tually had some doubts about taking my flog- 
ging. The world was open to me, andI could 
run away. I could take to the woods not far 
from the barn, and elude all pursuers for a 
time. It is said that certain wild animals, after 
they have tasted blood, become furious, and 
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‘“‘Hotp on, Captain Boomssy!” Page 490. 


thirst for more. It is not unlikely that \the 
success which had attended my assault upon 
Nick encouraged me to think of such a thing 
as resistance. Nick had always bullied me; if 
he wanted to hit or kick me, he did so, and I 
had not pluck enough to resentit. I had never 
lifted a finger against him till that day. I had 
meekly submitted to li insults and blows, as 
well as to those of his father and mother, 
even while I was conscious that I could have 


torn him all g pieces, if I had been so dis- 


posed. 

For the first time in my life I felt that there 
was a lion in me, and that I could bite as well 
as be bitten. I had endured hunger, cold, and 
other ill treatment of every shade and nature. 
There was nothing bright in the future, but 
all was as black as the past. I had done noth- 
ing wrong, but I was called upon to suffer 
again the penalty of an offence of which I 
was not guilty. As usual, I was to be the scape- 
goat of Nick. I was not allowed to explain 
about the quarter. I say I had done nothing 
wrong. The violence I had used on Nick did 
not then seem to me to be wrong, for I had 
only captured a thief, and taken his booty from 
him. I repeat, I was goaded and stung into 
an unusual frame of mind. A new nature 
seemed to have been suddenly. born within me. 





I determined to resist this time, if I had to 
do it with the pitchfork, which stood against 
the haymow. Before I had time to get out of 
the barn and escape to the woods, or even to 
consider the line of defence I should adopt, 
I saw Captain Boomsby stalking towards the 
barn, with wrath and indignation apparent in 
every step he took. He was followed by Mrs. 
Boomsby and Nick, and farther back by two 
of the girls. posed they came to see the 
spectacle of flogging me, and I was. resolved 
to disappoint them if possible. The great 
doors of the barn were open, and I fell back 
to a point near the pitchfork as the captain en- 
tered. 

** Didn’t I tell you to bring that rope’s end 
to me?” demanded Captain Boomsby, in his 
usual savage tones when he spoke to me. 

‘‘-You did,” I replied, calmly; but I felt the 
volcano that was grumbling within me. 

‘Why didn’t you do it, then?” 

‘“‘T thought I wouldn’t.” 

I was apparently so calm that my manner 
seemed to attract the attention of the captain. 
He saw the rope’s end on the floor, and picked 
itup. By this time the wife and son had come 
into the barn, and the girls, either more timid 
or less malignant, halted outside. 

‘*You can take your licking here just as well 
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as anywhere,” said the tyrant, moving towards 
me. 

‘¢I don’t mean to take any licking if I can 
help it,” I replied. 

“You don’t!” exclaimed the captain, evi- 
dently astonished at this reply. 

‘No, I-don’t! ” I added, with more spirit. 
‘*T didn’t steal that quarter, and Nicholas did. 
If you hit me with that rope, I'll give Nick the 
biggest licking he ever had in his life, the first 
time I catch him out of the house, if I have to 
die for it. For every lick you give me, I'll 
give him two.’ 

‘* You will, you villain!” gasped Captain 
Boomsby. 

‘© Yes, I will.” 

‘* Goodness gracious!” ejaculated Mrs. 
Boomsby; ‘‘ what’s that boy comin’ to!” 

‘* We'll see! ’ cried the enraged father, as he 
rushed ‘sharply towards me. 

I seized the long-handled pitchfork, and in 
the attitude of ‘“‘ charge bayonets,” retreated 
before him for a few paces, in order to give 
him time to recover himself. 

‘* Hold on, Captain Boomsby!” I shouted. 
‘** If you come any farther, this pitchfork’s into 
you!” 

He paused when he saw that he was rushing’ 
upon the tines of the fork. I did not wish to 
punch him with the implement; but I believe 
I should have done it if he had not stopped 
where he did. No one could have accused the 
master of the Great West of being a brave 
man. He was a brutal tyrant; and such men 
are generally cowards. 

‘*Drop that fork, you villain!” he gasped, 
out of breath with wrath and fear. 

‘* Not yet,” I answered, satisfied with what 
I had thus far accomplished, and encouraged 
to persevere. e 

** Are you going to stick that fork into me, 
you rascal?” 

‘** That depends on what you do. If you let 
me alone, no. I’m not going to be pounded 
with that rope’s end any more. I don’t deserve 
it, and I won’t stand it.” 

‘* Yes, you do deserve it, and you shall have 
it too,” replied he, considerably reduced. 

‘If you hit me, as I said before, I’H give 
Nick two licks to your one, if I have to stay 
up nights to do it.” 

‘Don’t, father,” whined Nick, who was cry- 
ing like a great calf, and trembling with fear. 
‘** He’ll kill me; I know he will!” 

‘* What on airth are we comin’ to?” groaned 
Mrs. Boomsby; and I had entirely convinced 
myself by this time that they were all cowards. 

I had always supposed I was a coward myself 





till that moment; at any rate, I was amazed at 
what I had done. 

‘¢ Are you going to drop that fork, or shall 
I take it away from you?” demanded the cap- 
tain, after he had looked at me @ moment, ap- 
parently unable to determine what he should 
do next. 

“Take it from me,” I replied, making a 
lunge at him with it, which caused him to re- 
treat a few steps. ; 

‘*Be keerful, father,” interposed his wife. 
* Don’t let him stick you with that pitchfork.” 

“It'll be a bitter day for him if he does,” re- 
plied the captain. 

‘¢ And it will be a bitter day for Nick if you 
hit me with that rope,” I added. 

*¢ Don’t touch him, father!” cried Nick, in 
shaky tones. ‘ He’ll kill me if you do.” 

** Do be keerful, father!” added Mrs. Booms- 
by. 

By this time I was satisfied that he intended 
to be careful. In fact, I felt that for the present 
I had won the victory. But I knew very well 
that the first moment he caught me off my 
guard, he would ‘“‘ give it to me.” I felt that 
I had a further duty to perform. 

‘© We'll settle this case another, time,” said 
the male tyrant, greatly to the satisfaction of 
the female, I saw, as he threw from him the 
rope’s end. 

I was not fool enough to abandon the pitch- 
fork which had rendered me such an important 
service; but I placed it in a perpendicular po- 
sition, with the tines upon the floor. Thus 
standing like a Roman soldier, with his javelin 
ready for use, I proceeded to express myself a 
little further. 

‘* Captain BoomsbySjust as soon as you 
catch me without a pitchfork in my hand, you 
will want to give me the licking you would 
dike to give me now. Just as sre as you do, 
Ill give it to Nick the first time I catch him 
alone.” 

** Don’t touch him, father,” pleaded Nick; 
and I think he had had énough of me to last 
him for a year. 

‘‘ We'll settle this another time,” repeated 
the captain. 

‘* Whenever you settle it, Ill settle with 
Nick afterwards,” I added, stoutly. ‘‘ I've had 
rope’s end enough. When I deserve it I’m 
willing to take it.” 

“‘T'll get the constable to take you up for 
stealing,” said Captain Boomsby. 

*“‘T wish you would,” I replied, eagerly; and 
I meant what I said. ‘‘ I should like the chance 
to tell my story before the judge. [I'll bet he’d 





hear me, if you won't.” 
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** The judge would send you to the house 
of correction,” muttered the captain. 

‘I don’t believe he would. It was Nick that 
stole the quarter; and he stole it twice, too. 
The*first time, he lost it through the hole in 
his right hand pocket. I found it, and gave 
it to Mrs. Boomsby, and she put it on the 
kitchen table. Then Nick came back to look 
for it, and when he sawit on the kitchen table 
he took it again, and I found it in his pocket,” 
I rattled on, finding such a tongue as I did 
not know that I possessed before. ‘Is that 
the truth or not, Nick? Speak up like a man 
for once in your life.” 

Involuntarily, and with no ‘‘ malice afore- 
thought,” I lowered the pitchfork and pointed 
it towards Nick, as though I meant to punch 
him with it. I heard his teeth shiver with 
terror, and the inarticulate rattle of his voice, 
as he attempted to speak. 

‘¢ Speak out, Nick!” I cried. 

‘*‘ That’s the truth, father. I took the quar- 
ter twice, and Sandy didn’t steal it,” stammered 
he, turning out the right-hand pocket of his 
trousers. ‘I lost it through that hole the first 
time; and then I took it again afterwards. 
Don’t touch Sandy, father; if you do, he’ll 
kill me — I know he will.” 

‘‘ The poor boy is skeered out of his wits,” 


said Mrs. Boomsby. ‘He didn’t steal the 
quarter no more’n I did, Parker.” : 
““Yes, I did, mother,” protested Nick, as 
anxious now to plead guilty as he had before 
been to convict me. 
‘¢ Don’t be alarmed, Nicholas,” said Captain 


Boomsby. ‘‘ Go into the house, now, and I'll 
see to this villain.” 

‘*T don’t believe Nicholas took the money,” 
persisted Mrs. Boomsby. 

‘““Yes, I did, mother; I hope to die if I 
didn’t!” added Nick. ‘I took it twice. Doni 
hurt Sandy, for he didn’t do it. I didit. I 
didn’t mean to do it, and I'm sorry for it.” 

‘* Poor boy!” groaned Mrs. Boomsby; ‘‘ he’s 
skeered out of his wits; and that’s what makes 
him say it, when he didn’t do it.” 

‘“Yes, I did doit! ” roared Nick, desperately, 
pulling out his right trousers pocket again. 
‘‘There’s the hole it went through the first 
time.” 

‘*T don’t believe a word on’t. Don't tell 
me! My boy won’t steal,” added the mother, 
obstinately. ‘‘ Now go into the house, Nich- 
olas, and we'll see about this business.” 

Nick was evidently glad to escape, and he 
followed his mother out of the barn. Captain 
Boomsby still kept his eye fixed upon me, and 
I patiently waited his next move. 
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‘Things have come to a pretty pass,” said 
he, trying to maintain his old bullying spirit. 

‘**T think they have, when I have to take the 
lickings for Nick and myself both. He stole 
the money, and I’m not going to be licked for 
it, if I can help it,” I replied, doggedly. 

‘*You knocked my son dowh, you villain!” 

‘*I did knock him down, but it was only to 
get the quarter from him. I told him I'd do 
it if he didn’t give it up; so it was his own 
fault.” 

‘*You are a bad boy.” 

‘* Perhaps Iam; I’m bad enough; but I’m 
not going to take Nick’s lickings.” 

‘*T shall have to send you back to the poor- 
house,” he added, when threats seemed to be 
scarce or useless with him. 

‘I shan’t be any worse off there than I am 
here; I shall get enough to eat there, at least,” 
I answered. 

** We'll see what’s to be done,” said he, biting 
his lip, and turning to leave. 

‘‘?’'m willing to do my work, and take my 
lickings when I deserve them. I don’t know 
but I'd rather go back to the poor-house than 
stay here.” 

‘*You won't stay here long. I'll take you 
aboard the vessel,” replied the captain, as he 
walked out of the barn. 

I did not suppose I had seen the end of it; 
but I went back to my work in the garden. 


CHAPTER IV. 
SOMETHING ABOUT THE POOR BOY. 

As Captain Parker Boomsby has very clear- 
ly intimated that the poor-house had been my 
former home, perhaps the reader desires to 
know something more than this about my 
antecedents. I feel quite sure that this same 
reader is on my@side of the question of the 
stolen quarter, not because it is my affair, but 
because it is the side of truth and justice. I 
am very sorry indeed that I am unable to give 
much information in regard to myself before I 
was taken into the family of Captain Boomsby. 
I do not even know how I happened to be 
in the poor-house. I had been told that my 
mother was dead, and that I was taken to the 
institution when an infant. Doubtless there 
was some record concerning me on the town 
books, but I had no knowledge of it then. 

I was known by the name of Alexander 
Duddleton. I did not like the surname any 
better than the reader does, but it was the best 
I had, andI was obliged to be contented with 
it. I didn’t like it because other boys called 
me ‘* Duddy,” and ‘“‘ Dud,” for short. It was 
the name of an old Scotch doctor, who had 
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formerly attended the patients at the poor- 
house when they were sick. He ‘was a miser- 
able, drunken old brute, who died of delirium 
tremens before he was taken from the institu- 
tion, leaving nothing behind to perpetuate his 
name and fame but myself. I never felt inter- 
est enough in the subject to inquire into my 
origin until it was too late for me to do so, 
for it was only after I had left Glossenbury. 
If I could only get enough to eat, and clothes 
enough to keep me warm in the winter, I was 
not disposed to concern myself much about 
anything else. As I was not bountifully pro- 
vided with these necessaries, they continued 
to be the staple of my thoughts. 

While at the poor-house, I was sent to school 
summer and winter from the time I was five 
till I was eight, simply because I was good for 
nothing else. I learned to read and write, 
mastered the multiplication table, and could 
do easy sums on the slate. I was considered 
a very bright scholar, and when the school 
committee came in, I always did honor to my 
teachers, who declared that I was ‘‘ fond of 
my books.” When I was eight years old I 
was deemed fit to ‘‘do something,” and I was 
kept busy all the time that I was not in school. 
I drove the cows to and from the pasture, fed 
the pigs, brought in wood and water, took 
care of the small children when there were 


_any, waited on the cook, ran of errands, and 


did such other chores as could be required of 
asmall boy. I was well treated, as a rule, and 
I don’t know that any fault was found with 
me. I had enough to eat of the coarse fare 
of the poor-house, and as I knew no better, I 
was satisfied with it. 

When I was nine years old, I was considered 
a useful boy; and when Captain Boomsby 
came to the institution to lo®k for such a one, 
I was so well spoken of by the overseers of the 
poor, that he took me. This was my evil day. 
I have already shown what Captain Boomsby 
and his wife were; and I have not made them 
any worse than they were. It is a fact that I 
often left the table hungry because there was 
nothing more to eat left upon it. I do not 
mean to say that this was always the case, but 
it happened as many as six or eight times a 
week. About three times a week I was toler- 
ably sure of dinner enough. These were 
when the family had corned beef, salt fish, or 
baked beans. Sometimes, but not often, the 
‘*boiled dinner” failed me; for if what was 
left consisted of a nice piece, which would 
serve for another dinner, it was taken off be- 
fore I sat down. When the burden of the bill 
of fare was beefsteak, mutton, lamb, ham, or 





poultry, the children usually ate as long as 
there was any left, and I fared hardly. — 

I had to work like a dog in the house, in the 
barn, and on the farm. Iwas permitted to go 
to school in the winter, or a part of it; “but I 
think Mrs. Boomsby hated me because I 
always got above her son Nicholas. In the 
matter of clothing, I had only the cast-off 
garments of Captain Boomsby and his son, 
the former of which were much too large, and 
the latter much too small for me. I do not 
remember that anything was ever bought for 
me, except two or three pairs of shoes for 
winter use, and I went barefoot in summer. 
It became a necessity with me to learn to sew, 
in order to keep my ragged habiliments upon 
my back and legs. I had no Sunday suit, and 
I did not go to church and Sunday school. 
The captain said if he could get along without 
going to ‘‘ meeting,” I could. Whether I 
could or not, I did. 

I had three tyrants when Captain Boomsby 
was at home, for Nick ordered me about, and 
bullied me quite as much as his parents. 
When he got mad with me, he kicked and hit 
me at his own discretion, for it would cost me 
a whipping to resist him. I only got out of 
his way when I could. Sometimes I had to 
take it for not obeying the contrary orders of 
Nick and his mother, and my excuses were of 
no avail. I was so cowed I dared do nothing. 
In the affair of the quarter, my resistance was 
unpremeditated, and I cannot explain to this 
day how I happened to assert myself. 

The Boomsbys had considerable property, 
though they were regarded as very prudent 
and careful, if not mean, in their dealings 
with others. The captain owned the place on 
which he lived, and a quarter of the schooner 
he commanded. Before I went to live with 

thim, he had a fit of the ‘‘ western fever,” and 
made up his mind to emigrate with his family 
to Michigan; but he could not sell his farm 
for what it was worth; and this alone pre- 
vented him from carrying his plan into effect. 
He did not abandon the scheme; only post- 
poned its execution. The owners of the vessel 
he sailed at that time did not like to part with 
him, for he managed the interests of his ves- 
sel very well. They induced him to remain; 
they offered to build a new schooner, in which 
he ‘should have a quarter interest. When she 
was ready to launch, the other owners objected 
to the name ‘‘ Great West,” which the captain 
proposed, for they thought it would tend to 
keep alive in his mind the schemehe had post- 
poned; but they finally yielded the point, and 





the Great West slid into her proper element. 
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Perhaps the very hardness and parsimony 
of Captain Boomsby fitted him for his occu- 
pation as the master of a vessel. It is certain 
that none of the ‘‘ likely young men ” of Glos- 
senbury would sail with him, because he was 
so brutal; and his crew were always far below 
the average of those whd man our coasters. 
He worked them hard, fed them poorly, and 
treated them like dogs. He could obtain 
freights when there were any to be had, for he 
could afford to carry them. at lower rates than 
better men. During the months of March 
and November and the greater part of April 
and October, there was not much for me to 
do on the little farm, for we did not plant 
much besides the garden. Doubtless the cap- 
tain thought that even a little idleness would 
be injurious to me, and during these slack 
times, he took me on board of the vessel. 

At the time the story opens, I had made six 
voyages in the Great West. Occasionally she 
got a freight of lumber or fish from Glossen- 
bury to New York, or of lumber from an 
eastern port. If she could not obtain a cargo 


in New York, she went to Philadelphia, and 
carried coal to Boston or Portland. At first I 
liked my life on board of the schooner, for it 
enabled me to see something of several of the 
large cities of the nation; and then, of the 


poor fare served out to the sailors, I had all I 
could eat. On the first trip, I was cabin‘ boy, 
or steward; but on the second, I was sent 
forward among the sailors, where I soon found 
that a man’s work was expected of me. The 
Great West was a topsail schooner, and my 
work was to shake out and furl the top-gallant 
sail. During my last two trips, I took my 
trick at the wheel; and though I could not lift, 
or pull and haul, assmuch as some, I was able 
to do everything which any other hand could 
do. I was worth about as much to the captain 
as any sailor on board; and I have no doubt 
he charged the owners full wages for me. 

I could not well make six voyages, doing 
active duty, without knowing all about a ves- 
sel. At the first, if I did not obey an order 
beeause I did not know a brace from a bunt- 
line, I was kicked and abused for my igno- 
rance, and I found that it was my best policy 
to learn the names of all the ropes at once. 
Though the crew were hard men, the pride 
of knowing more than I did, made them will- 
ing teachers. I was a swift scholar for the 
sake of my bones. Through hard discipline 
I learned my duty well. 

The crew of the Great West did not live in 
the cabin, with the captain, as in some coast- 
ers, but in a'‘* house on deck,” the after part 
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of which formed the galley. It was a small, 
dismal, dirty coop, containing six bunks, one 
of which was not occupied, for the schooner 
had but four hands and a cook. I was inthe 
mate’s watch, so that the captain could have 
two full hands in his own; and for this reason 
Iwas glad I was not a ‘full hand,” though 
the temper of the mate was not much better 
than that of the master. I ate with the crew, 
and bunked with them. They were ignorant, 
coarse, profane men. Though the reader may 
smile at me, I wish to say I felt above them, 
or, at least, above their vices. In the poor- 
house, I had had some religious instruction, 
and I had read a few good books. I can truly 
say that I never used a word of profane lan- 
guage in my life. Neither the example of 
Nick, his father, the sailors, nor any one else, 
influenced me in this direction. Though I 
cannot understand it myself, I felt above vice 
and crime. Even in my filth and rags, I was 
above most of the wickedness around me. I 
know not whether this pride was born in me, 
or whether I got it from the teachings of those 
good ladies who came to the poor-house on 
Sundays to break the bread of life to the in- 
mates, the children as well as the old paupers. 
I never saw the day when I was not ashamed 
to lie, swear, or steal, though I have some- 
times told a falsehood. 

When Captain Boomsby threatened to send 
me back to the poor-house, that institution 
had no terrors to me, for I had been fed, 
clothed, and instructed there. When he spoke 
of taking me on board the vessel, I was not 
alarmed, for I understood my duty there, and 
fared better than in the house of my tyrants. 
As I said, I went to work in the garden again, 
after the scene in the barn. I felt very strange- 
ly, for it seemed to be almost incredible to me 
that I had fought a battle and won the victory ; 
or, at least, I held the field. I had never be- 
fore even raised my voice against the oppres- 
sion which bore me down, and now I had 
actually raised both hand and voice. 

I had no ambitious thoughts. Though I 
regarded myself as a conqueror, I was not dis- 
posed to take advantage of the victory I had 
won. I was willing to work as before; in fact, 
I was at work. I did not intend even to stipu- 
late for more and better food and clothing. I 
had not rebelled against my condition; only 
against the rank injustice of being flogged for 
Nick’s sin. Still I felt that I had something 
now which I had not before. It was Pluck. 
Possibly, if I had wanted a drink of water at 
that moment, I should have gone for it with- 
out any of the fear that possessed me half an 
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hour earlier in the day. As I spaded up the 
ground, I cast an occasional glance at the back 
door of the house, in order to obtain the ear- 
liest intelligence of the approach of thc cnemy. 
I was in momentary expectation of an earth- 
quake, an avalanche, a thunder-bolt, or some 
other fearful outbreak. 

Nothing happened; nobody came out of the 
house. I knew that the family were talking 
over the great event in the house. I had 
frightened Nick half out of his wits, and in 
him I was sure of a voice to protest against 
any violent measures at present. After the 
experience of the forenoon, he knew how 
easily I could handle him; and perhaps he 
wondered that I had not shaken him up be- 
fore. Possibly the fear of harm on his part 
might save me. I worked away as hard as 
usual till half past twelve, when Mrs. Booms- 
by shook a cow-bell very snappishly at the 
back door; it was the signal that my dinner 
was ready; and I may add that I was as hun- 
gry as a bear after his winter sleep. 


CHAPTER V. 


A REMARKABLY GOOD DINNER. 


I was fully aware that going into the kitch- 
en to dinner on that occasion was one of the 


Perils of a Poor Boy; for, if I did not actually 
confront my tormentors, I was in danger of 
having them pounce upon me at any moment. 
Like a prudent general, I determined to keep 
a lookout in every direction, and not allow 


myself to be surprised. Very cautiously I 
approached the back door, so as not to fall into 
any trap. Iam willing to confess that I was 
always hungry; but I was particularly so at 
this time, for my breakfast had not been of a 
satisfactory character.. Though it was hashed 
salt fish, it would have been satisfactory if 
there had been enough of it. Perhaps, if I 
had not been hungry, I should have gone into 
the house when I had the opportunity, for I 
was rather curious to know what was to be 
done with me. 

To my astonishment, I found no one in the 
kitchen but Mrs. Boomsby; but I was not to 
be thrown off my guard by this circumstance, 
for the enemy might have laid an ambush for 
me. I could neither see nor hear any other 
member of the family. My female tyrant 
looked uglier than usual, if that were possible. 
She was washing dishes at the sink, and she 
continued her occupation after I entered. She 
did not speak to me, or look at me. Seeing 
that I was in no imminent peril, my stomach 
began to assert itself, and I glanced at the ta- 
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ble. Like the political cconomists, I was in- 
tercsted in the “‘ food question.” I was curious 
to learn whether I was to be punished for my 
rebellion through my digestive organs, by 
saving them any present labor. 

Possibly I started back with surprise when 
I saw what was on the table; if I did not, my 
immobility belied me. I was astonished al- 
most to the degree of being confounded, for 
on the platter was a very large slice of beef- 
steak. It was thick, just a little rare, and the 
steam rising from it indicated that it was ac- 
tually hot. . Besides this, three large potatoes, 
also smoking hot, were in a: bowl by the side 
of the platter; and, positively, the white bread 
had not been removed from the table. Slices 
from the very loaf Mrs. Boomsby had bought 
of the baker with that miserable quarter of a 
dollar which had made such a row were left 
on the plate. Wonder of wonders, as I con- 
tinued my survey, I discovered the quarter of 
an apple pie. 

I could hardly believe my senses; in fact, I 
would not believe them at all; at least, I could 
not believe that these viands were intended for 
me. Mrs. Boomsby had evidently been guilty 
of a blunder, and such a blunder as I had 
never known her to make before, in failing to 
remove these things before I came in. I had 
never been permitted to partake of such a din- 
ner as that which now adorned the board. It 
was clearly an omission, a piece of neglect on 
her part. I was embarrassed, and I feared that 
if I ate those delicacies I should be deemed 
guilty of an unpardonable offence. The lady 
took no notice of me, bestowing not even a 
glance upon me; and I was not quite willing 
to take the responsibility of eating that dinner. 

While I was at work in*the garden, before I 
found the quarter on the ground, the butcher 
had driven into the yard. I heard Mrs. Booms- 
by say that the captain was coming home, and 
she wanted a very nice steak for his dinner. 
The meatman answered that he would cut a 
slice out of the finest rump he had. I saw it, 
hooked on his steelyards, when he held it up 
to weigh it. How it made my mouth water! 
But I did not dare to hope that I should get 
even'a taste of it. The salt fish left from din- 
ner the day before, or the hashed fish which 
would not have been left if it had been set be- 
fore me at breakfast, would be served at the 
second table for me. Therefore I had no vital 
interest in that large slice of rump steak which 
looked so tempting. 

I could not get over this feeling as I surveyed 
thetable. It must be an oversight that this beef- 
steak was there, or else the ‘‘ old woman,” as 
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Nick feelingly called her, had entirely changed 
her plans and purposes. I could not under- 
stand it. I dared not eat that dinner. I 
coughed, to excite Mrs. Boomsby’s attention ; 
but the attempt was a failure. She would not 
look at me, or, what would have been more to 
the purpose, at the table. What could I do? 
She had tinkled the cow-bell at the door for 
me to come to my dinner; but I had never be- 
fore come to such a dinner as that. Ordinarily 
I could not have stood there ten seconds with- 
out being “‘ blowed sky high;” but I did not 
get a word from her. At last, rather than do 
a deed which could not be expiated or atoned 
for, I concluded to speak to her. She could 
not any more than bite my head off for 
doing so. 

‘*Is my dinner ready, Mrs. Boomsby?” I 
asked, timidly. 

‘*Yes, tis!” she snapped, as short as pie- 
crust — not as der pie-crust, let me say. 

“‘Is this beefsteak and ‘this apple pie for 
me?” I added. 4 

‘* Sit down and eat your dinner, you rascal !” 
was the amiable remark she jerked at me. __ 

This sounded more natural, though the din- 
ner still had a sort of supernatural look to me. 
I never was so willing in my life to obey her. 
I sat down and ate mydinner. I worked lively, 
because I was interested in the operation. The 
beefsteak was absolutely magnificent! It Was 
hot, juicy, and reasonably tender. I must do 
Mrs. Boomsby the justice to say that it was 
well cooked. It was broiled over the live coals 
of hard wood, in the great fireplace in the 
back room, which served as a summer kitchen. 
I did my best, but I could not eat the whole 
of that steak, though I hardly reserved the 
necessary space for the apple pie, which was a 
very unusual luxury tome. , 

As long as I could eat, I did not cease to 
wonder at the quality and the quantity of my 
dinner. I had read Sinbad the Sailor, and if 
my tyrants had been cannibals, I could have 
suspected, as that great and reliable voyager 
did, that I was to be fattened for home con- 
sumption. I had read, in an old newspaper 
which fell into my hands, about a villain who 
was to be hung, and that he had been supplied 
with a princely feast before he was swung off. 
Possibly this first-class dinner was the fore- 
runner of something terrible; perhaps it pre- 
ceded an immense flogging. However, these 
thoughts did not disturb.me much, so long as 
I was not to be eaten myself. ‘I had had my 
dinner, and I was entirely satisfied with myself. 

Isat at the table, regretting that I had not 
the ability to consume the rest of the steak on 
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the platter. I was really waiting for the next 
act in the drama, for I felt sure there was an- 
other. But Mrs. Boomsby still rattled her 
dishes, and nothing happened. I was about 
to rise from the table, when the back door 
opened, and the commander of the Great 
West entered the kitchen. .I made haste to 
place the table between him and me, so that 
he could not cut off my retreat, before I saw 
that he was followed by Cyril Pentatook, one 
of the constables of the town, who lived near 
the Five Corners. 

“Don’t you do it, father!” whined Nick, 
from the outside of the house. ‘He'll kill 
me if you do!” 

‘You hear that, Pentatook—don’t you?” 
said Captain Boomsby, in a tone of triumph. 

‘*Yes, I hear it,” replied the constable, 
glancing at me. 

‘Don’t you be alarmed, Nick,” I added, 
addressing my third tyrant, as he crept timid- 
ly into the room. ‘‘I won’t lick you, unless 
your father licks me.” 

“You see, Pentatook, he has scared my boy 
half out of his wits,” continued the captain. 
‘*He has: actually made Nicholas own that he 
stole the quarter, when he didn’t do it.” 

“Yes I did do it, father!” protested Nick, 
earnestly; and he was evidently more afraid 
of me than he was of his paternal parent, who 
had never shaken him up as I had that day. 

‘“Well, that’s sort of cu’rous,” added Pen- 
tatook, with a broad grin on his face, 

‘* It was Sandy that stole the quarter, what- 
ever Nicholas may say,” interposed Mrs. 
Boomsby, beginning to be excited. 

““*Twan’t Sandy!” yelled Nick. 
me!” 

‘¢ Don’t you mind what he says, Pentatook,” 
said the captain. ‘‘ Sandy's a bad boy, and 
Nicholas is afraid of him. Don’t you heed 
what either of ’em say.” 

“T’m not a go’n to try the case, Captain 
Boomsby; and it don’t make no difference 
what either on ’em says to me,” added the 
constable, with a broad grin again, as though 
he intended to make it pleasant for his pris- 
oner. ‘‘I’ve got a warrant to take up Alex- 
ander Duddleton, for feloniously beatin’, 
poundin’, and maltreatin’ Nicholas Boomsby, 
and for assaultin’ Parker Boomsby with an 
arm-ed weapon called a pitchfork.’ 

Cyril Pentatook evidently quoted the 
‘*slang” of his warrant from his memory, 
and did not hit it in every instance, besides 
mixing therewith some of the terms used in a 
formidable indictment. I understood enough 
of what he. said to comprehend the situation, 


“< "Twas 
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My punishment was not to be sent back to the 
poor-house, or to be taken on board of the 
Great West, though either of these penalties 
might follow the present scene in the play. I 
was not alarmed. I tried to smile, and my 
impression now is, that I succeeded. 

“‘Sandy’s a bad boy,” continued the cap- 
tain. ‘* He’s dissatisfied with his living. Why, 
only to-day, he hinted that he didn’t have 
enough to eat.” 

Of course, Cyril Pentatook, in the face of 
this charge, could not help glancing at the 
table, if he had not done so before. Probably 
he had seen me rising from the table as he 
came in, and he could not help noting the 
piece of juicy steak, the third potato, and the 
slices of white bread which remained on the 
board. As the matter now stood, I could not 
fail to realize the purpose for which I had been 
so lavishly and richly feasted on this occasion 
—the constable was to see what and how 
much I had for dinner. 

‘* He seems to have had dinner enough to- 
day, anyhow,” grinned Pentatook. 

*“*T have had a first-rate dinner to-day,” I 
replied, with energy and with enthusiasm. 

‘‘ The dinner’s nothing to do with this case,” 
said the constable. ‘I’m here arter Alexan- 
der Duddleton.” 

‘* Here I am, Mr. Pentatook; and I’m ready 
to go with you,” I added, promptly, for I was 
really glad of an opportunity to tell my story 
before one of the justices. 

‘* But I want you to look into the case a lit- 
tle, Pentatook.” 

**T don’t try the case, I tell you. Squire 
Bucklemore will do that for you,” answered 
the constable. ‘‘The squire wants Nicholas 
to go down too.” 

‘Nicholas ain’t a goin’!” 
Boomsby. 

‘Yes, he is; I’ve got a supeny for him,” 
replied the officer. 

Nicholas began to cry, and his parents pro- 
tested. It was no use; Mr. Pentatook was 
firm, and we all marched down to Squire 
Bucklemore’s office. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


said Mrs. 


* 
——>_——_ 


THERE are many foolish old sayings 
believed because we do not think and reason; 
compare facts, and see if they,are right. ‘‘ Take 
no say-so for truth till it is known to be a 
truth,” is a good maxim. We should improve 
upon past customs, and seek to forget errone- 
ous ideas, remembering only such as we know 
are true. ° 
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TWO TEA PARTIES. 
BY MRS. J. P. BALLARD. 


N seventeen hundred and seventy-three, 
Three hundred boxes, and more, of tea, 
From a sense of duty, went into the sea, 
And the Boston people were conscience-free, 
As it boiled and foamed in the harbor. 


The pot was large, and the strength gave out, 

And the tea was wasted, without a doubt; 

But the people knew what the fuss was about, 

And greeted its loss with triumphant shout, 
As it floated or sunk in the water. 


In seventeen hundred and seventy-four, 
From the self-same duty, nor less nor more, 
The people of Lyme swift witness bore 
That a hundred pounds of tea in store 
Should be burned, and the ashes buried. 


So they kindled a fire in the silence of night, 
And when the flames crackled, and sparks rose 
bright, 
They tossed in the tea, to increase the light, 
And shouted for freedom with all their might, 
Till the dutiful tea was out of sight, 
And its martyr ashes buried. 


So the once true subjects of George the Third, 
When rumors of tyranny first were heard, 
Showed, by fire and by water, by deed and by 
word, 
How the depths of their patriot hearts were 
stirred, 
To bury and burn oppression. 


_—_—_.>—___—_. 


FLowers teach us many lessons: they 
droop in foul air, even as we do. They teach 
us trustfulness in the divine Father; they teach 
us to love sunshine, and to be cheery. Who 
ever heard a person scold while inhaling the 
delicious fragrance of a bouquet? é 


‘—— Bonanza in Spanish means “ fair 
weather at sea.” Jr en bonanza signifies ‘to 
sail: with a fair wind;” and hence the more 
modern and recent use of the word to peel 
prosperity, or good luck. 


—— Fir teen of the United States have each 
a population of over one million; four have 
over two millions; two over three millions; 
and one over four millions. 
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MoTHER CLASPED ME IN HER ARMS. 


NATURE'S SOHOLAR. 


CHAPTER I. 
A TERRIBLE FATHER. 


REMEMBER, years ago, one sultry sum- 

mer day, when mother and I sat sewing in 
our comfortless room, at the. top of a dingy 
old house in New York. 

‘* Mother,” I suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘ don’t you 
believe the ‘ Black Hole of Calcutta’ would be 
an improvement on this?” 

Mother started, and looked anxiously at me, 
as she replied, — 

‘* How very pale you are, Emma! 
not feel well?” 

‘*O, I should be well enough if I could get 
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a breath of air now and then; ” and I laughed 
a little, meaning to make light of our miseries. 

“‘This is a very oppressive day; but our 
work is nearly done, and when we go to the 
shop with it, we will sit a while in the Park; ” 
and then mother worked faster than ever. 

We had been sewing all day, so as to be done. 
by sunset, for it was Monday, when we were to 
be paid. We made epaulets of gold and silver 
for an army tailor; and it was pretty work, 
such as any lady would like; but I hated it: I 
was unwilling to spend my time at that, for I 
wanted to be doing something else, as I will 
tell you presently. 

On that day my sewing had tried me more 
than usual, for not only the heat was stifling 
all over the city, but we lived just under the 
roof, — a roof tinned over, — and the low ceil- 
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ing of our small room seemed like red-hot 
iron pressing down nearer and nearer to my 
head. ; 

I now know what that meant, and what 
danger of brain fever I was in; but then I did 
not know. 

Besides the burning heat above my head, the 
washerwoman on our floor had her fire blazing 
furiously, and was boiling half-washed, reeking 
clothes on the stove, at the same time that she 
heated irons and ironed fast and scorchingly. 

And from our narrow, filthy street, far be- 
low, ascended the pestilential odor of decaying 
refuse. Almost maddened at last from my 
torture of senses and ferment of mind, I ut- 
tered a sigh that was almost a groan. 

‘Mother at once arose and placed her hand 
on my head; then she kissed me, and gazed 
anxiously into my eyes, at the same time tak- 
ing the epaulet from my hand. 

‘You must rest a little, Emma. Yes, I in- 
sist upon it! Your head is very hot, and you 
are not able to work now.” 

Then she unbound my long and heavy hair, 
and putting afew drops of ammonia in a glass 
of water, bathed my head and face. 

‘*Now you must sit by the window,” said 
she, ‘‘and put your head outside. A little air 


blows up the street, though it does not come 


into our room.” 

‘*All good things go by us!” I muttered, 
sullenly. i 

My gentle mother looked at me with all the 
sternness of which her sweet face was capable, 
replying, — 

** You ‘have, then, no mother who loves you 
better than her life? ‘You have no Father in 
heaven who will yet bring good out of evil, 
and make our crooked path straight?” 

I threw myself into her arms, sobbing out, — 

‘¢ Dear mother, forgive me! I am not good, 
like you. I wish I had your faith.” 

The dear angel forgave at once, and kissed 
and caressed me. Ah! that was her only fault 
— too ready at forgiveness; that touch of di- 
vinity made her unfit for earth and its evils. 

She put me in the window, with my head 
leaning out against the shutter, and a hand- 
kerchief dipped in ammonia and water placed 
over my nostrils, to intercept the offensive 
exhalation from the street; and then she sat 
beside me to finish the remaining two ep- 
aulets. 

Weeping, and these kindly ministrations, 
had somewhat relieved my overcharged feel- 
ings; and as I looked upon the narrow strip of 
blue sky overhead, I thought of my mother, a 
rich man’s daughter, well born and luxuriously 
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bred, and forgot my own sufferings in pity 
for hers, so much greater. 

No one in the world deserved less to suffer; 
but we all know that in this world the innocent 
and the good are constantly victimized by the 
unprincipled and treacherous. 

_ Mother was then only thirty-five, but at first 
sight of her sorrow-worn, pallid face, silver- 
threaded hair, and bent, attenuated form, most 
strangers pronounced her to be fifty. She 
was beautiful still, especially when she. looked 
at one with her soft brown eyes; and all our 
poor neighbors called her ‘‘ the lady,” though 
her dress was cheap and plain, and her man- 
ner simple and unpretending. 

To me she seemed an angel of love and 
goodness. With all the fervor of my fervent 
nature I reverenced and loved her; as well in- 
deed I might, for what there is of wisdom and 
strength in my character to-day — whatever 
excellent work I have accomplished —I owe 
to the teachings and influence of my beloved 
mother. ’ 

Looking at her, and thinking of the differ- 
ent life she had been used to, even within my 
recollection, my heart ached to see her sitting 
there, broken and aged long before her time, 
toiling, O, so hard! and in such a wretched 
place; and my eyes began to fill with tears. 

To console myself, I again looked up at the 
blue sky above, enjoying its soft and lovely 
color as only an artist can, and fell into a rev- 
erie of how some day I would be an artist, and 
paint that heavenly expanse of azure, with 
gauzy clouds softly veiling it. And beneath 
the sky I would put green trees, and blooming 
flowers, and feathery ferns, and meadows 
stretching far away, with tiny white sheep 
dotted over them, and shadowy woodlands in 
the distance, with soft blue mountains be- 
yond; and in the foreground a rippling brook, 
with a small brown cottage near, all overgrown 
with vines of roses and honeysuckles. And 
one day we would own a real cottage like that. 
It should be our home, and-I would work for 
mother, and she never should toil any more. 
Ah, yes! some day God would take pity on us, 
as she believed, and let us have just such a 
humble, quiet little home, if I worked very 
hard and was very patient. 

Just then my day-dream was broken by the 
shout of a rude boy in the street, a familiar 
sound enough to make me look below; 
and there, to my horror, I saw my father 
coming! 

I sprang from my chair, and seized mother’s 
arm, exclaiming, — 

‘*O, come, quick! run! hide! He is com- 
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ing! father is coming, and in one of his 


strange spells! He will kill you!” 

Mother started up, pale and trembling, and 
looked from the window with me. Yes, he 
was coming down the street, stooping, slouch- 
ing, shambling along, with untrimmed hair 
and beard, clothing all soiled, and with straws 
sticking about him, hat battered, and boots 
filthy with the grime of gutters! His eyes 
were bloodshot as he raised them to shoot 
furious looks at the street boys who danced 
about with impish cries and gestures, tor- 
menting him; and the fearful imprecations 
which he shouted at them froze us with 
terror. 

And this was my father! 
band of my mother! 
implored, — 

‘*Come, mother; we must hide till he gets 
over it. Ah, he will kill you, and then what 
can I do?” 

‘*- Yes, we must hide,” she said; and, turning 
to the table, I swept all our epaulets and the 
unused material into my apron, caught up the 
rocking-chair, and carried it to the roof above, 
while mother followed me. When we had shut 
down the trap-door, and seated ourselves upon 
it, we felt almost safe; and, as a tall chimney 
threw its shadow beyond where we sat, and 
there was a little breeze stirring, we were more 
comfortable than in our room. 

But at the time we did not think of that: 
trembling, we cowered there, listening for a 
sound from below. And soon we heard a con- 
fused murmur of voices, but were not able to 
understand what was said; then calls, and 
oaths, and ragings, like a furious beast, our 
names mingled with shocking curses and 
savage laughing; then a door slammed, and 
all was still a while. 

We dared not move. I heard a faint sigh 
from mother, but did not even glance at her — 
I was all absorbed in listening. After a while 
the door of our room slammed again, and I 
heard father’s heavy tread coming through the 
passage and past the short ladder that led to 
the roof where we were. Peering through the 
crevice between the hinges of the trap-door, I 
saw him going down stairs with a huge bundle 
tied in a sheet in his arms. 

‘* Mother, mother,” I whispered, breathless- 
ly, ‘he is carrying everything to the pawn- 
broker!” 

Poor mother checked a rising sigh, and kissed 
me, as she whispered, — 

‘* There was not much to take. But be com- 


This was the hus- 
I pulled her arm, and 
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It was true the old pawnbroker had assured 
me, — when, trembling and weeping, I repre- 
sented our sad condition to him, just after fa- 
ther had pawned my mother’s only shawl, 
about a week before, — that he would not take 
anything more in pledge from my father. I 
remembered this, and tried hard to believe 
that the Jew would keep his word; but I doubt- 
ed. Alas! the rapidly-succeeding miseries of 
my young life were beginning to make me 
doubt everything and every one. But no! I 
must except my mother. My faith in her re- 
mained unshaken through everything. I am 
glad now to remember that. 

I listened to the descending footsteps grow- 
ing fainter until I could no longer hear them, 
and then crept to the edge of the roof and 
looked down into the street. Father came 
soon from the house door, and staggered along 
with his bundle; and the tormenting elfin 
boys began again to dance about him with 
derisive hoots and cries. He did not seem to 
notice them at first; but one luckless urchin, 
growing bolder, ventured to pull at the bundle, 
when, on the instant, father turned, snatched 
him up by one arm, and dashed him down 
upon the pavement. The other boys fied, 
screaming, down the street, and I was faint 
with horror. 

But the little fellow slowly rose,— he must 
have borne a charmed life, — and walked away, 
not seeming to be hurt. I never told mother 
of that deed. 

Father went into the pawnbroker’s shop, and 
staid some time, while I waited and watched 
anxiously; and mother, sitting in her rocking- 
chair over the trap-door, with bent head and 
clasped hands, appeared to be praying. 

Presently father came out again, still with 
the bundle. My heart throbbed joyously at 
sight of that, but the next instant almost 
stopped beating again. For, with my keen 
young eyes, though he was still so far away, I 
saw the frightful rage he was in. As he came 
on, moving’ his lips and contorting his fea- 
tures dreadfully, he looked from side to side, 
apparently for the boys; and I breathed a 
prayer of thanks because not one of them was’ 
anywhere to be seen. 

Just then the fearful thought flashed into my 
brain that he might yet find his way to us; 
and leaving the edge of the roof, I looked 
about me. 

A heavy wooden box was near, used by the 
washerwomen to step on and reach the clothes- 
line overhead; and I dragged this on the trap- 





forted, Emma: you know what Jacobsen has 
promised.” 


door beside mother’s chair. _Then going to a 
chimney, where some bricks were loosened, I 
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pulled them off and piled them in the box. 
Then I sat upon it, adding my weight to moth- 
ers, who was still praying silently. 


CHAPTER II. 
A RUINED HOME. 


I LISTENED, and peered through the crev- 
ice; and by and by father came stumbling up 
stairs. I trembled with fear; but he passed 
by the ladder and went into our room. 

Soon a great banging and crashing arose, 
mingled with yells and horrible laughter. An 
orgie of demons seemed to be going on — but 
he was only breaking the furniture! 

Mother sprang up, exclaiming, — 

**O, I ought to go to him!” 

‘* Mother,” I implored, clinging to her in 
nervous affright, ‘‘ do not; he will kill you! 
I saw him coming up the street, and O, sow 
he looked! Whateyes! Dear mother, O, re- 
member last winter!” 

She shuddered, and so did I. We had cause 
to remember last winter, for then he hurt her 
so cruelly that she nearly died. Mother clasped 
me in her arms; her features contracted with 
agony; she groaned, — 

‘*O, Emma! if you and I had never been 
born!” 

I could only reply with caresses. 
released me soon, and kneeling on the roof, 
bowed her head upon her thin, clasped hands, 
and prayed silently, while her body shook with 
strong emotion. 

And I listened to the noise below, wonder- 
ing why none of the neighbors went in to stop 
father from destroying our property. Then I 
remembered that as the sun had now set, the 
women and children on the floor below us were 
probably in the street trying to get a little 
fresh air; while Mrs. O’Brien, our neighbor, 
the washerwoman, had learned from experi- 
ence not to meddle with him. 

But soon the tumult ceased suddenly; and 
looking through the crevice between the 
hinges, I saw father at Mrs. O’Brien’s door, 
which she held just ajar. Hewas again in- 
quiring for us, and she replied, very truly, that 
she did not know where we were; thought we 
must be out. 
containing a small amount of liquor, and 
begged him to be quiet. 

‘* Sure, sir,” said she, ‘‘ ye can make yersilf 
contint wid that until yer lady comes in, an’ 
thin I know she will give ye ivery cint she has. 
Sure it’s Monday, whin they makes up their 
work, an’ goes to the shop to git paid; an’ I 
think the, lady don’t like Miss Emma to ‘be 


Mother 


She then offered him a bottle 
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goin’ through the sthreets alone. An’ ye’re wel- 
kim to the whiskey, so ye are, if ye’ll only let 
the poor lady's bits of things be.” 

He muttered something indistinctly, but 
went with the bottle into our room, where he 
did not stay long. I heard him come out, and 
saw him go down stairs. Then, crouching 
again at the edge of the roof, I watched to see 
where he would go. He had this timea small 
bundle under his arm, and he went in the 
direction opposite to Jacobsen’s. I called 
mother to come and look too, and we waited 
until he was quite out of sight. 

Then mother said, ‘‘ We will stay a while; 
it is now too late to go to the shop, and he 
may return at almost any minute; we will not 
go down unless you are hungry.” 

“Tam not. I have not thought of eating,” 
I replied, ‘‘ and I am afraid to go down, moth- 
er. Besides that, it is more comfortable up 
here, with this gentle breeze rising.” 

Yes, it was very pleasant on the roof just 
then. The sky was all aflame and roseate -with 
splendor; flame tints flashing upward from 
the horizon, and rosy tints overhead, while 
long, irregular clouds, with shining golden 
edges, floated between. 

Looking away from our own poverty-strick- 
en, begrimed district, to the northward and 
westward, I saw the slender white spires of our 
mighty city shining in the evening light, and 
here and there caught a glimpse of green foli- 
age where the parks were located. 

Ah, how the successful and the unfortunate, 
the happy and the miserable, crowd each other 
in New York! How close together they live, 
and yet how far apart they are! There, not 
too far off for us to walk to it easily, rose the 
delicate, needle-like minarets of the fashion- 
able church where my mother had been used 
to attend service from her earliest childhood, 
through her courted and flattered maidenly 
days — yes, even after she became a wife and 
mother; for I could remember when I had 
last gone there with my parents, all of us 
handsomely dressed, and how we sat in my 
grandpapa’s pew, where my dear old grand- 
mamma gave me raisins to keep me quiet dur- 
ing the sermon. After that we had sailed 
across the ocean — what a wonderful voyage 
that was! — to Italy; and when we returned to 
New York both the dear old grandparents were 
dead, and we were poor, and had grown poorer 
every day since. 

Every Sabbath, through all these years, the 
church bell had called its people together, and 
my mother’s old friends had gathered there — 
but she was exiled from her place. She, who 
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deserved so much more than any of them, 
was shut out in humiliation and disgrace! 

| With a great sob which I vainly strove to 
repress, I threw my arms round mother, and 
hid my face against her shoulder. 

‘* Dear child,” she softly said, kissing my 

forehead and stroking my hair, ‘‘it is cruel 
that you too must suffer from this! I should 
have given you a better father; but O,I did 
not know, I did not know!. He was so noble 
when I married him—and now you must 
suffer! If only you need not mind!” 
‘ * HowcanI help butmind—” I began, but 
checked myself at the look of bitter pain that 
deepened on her face, and made haste to ex- 
plain truly, ‘Dear mother, it is for you I 
feel this disgrace and sorrow; it does not hurt 
me nearly as much as you.” 

**Yes, yes! That is the cruelty of it! You 
suffer for me, and I for you; but the blame is 
mine. You cannot help being born to such a 


father, but I—I might have married a better 
man!” , 
Her voice was inexpressibly mournful and 
touching, but she did not weep; she only 
I had not seen her weep for a long 


trembled. 
time. 

‘* Let us go down now,” I said; ‘‘ you need 
some tea.” 

But when we reached the trap-door, we could 
not raise it. Some one had locked it from 
below. We rapped, and pounded, and called, 
but could gain no response; the entire house- 
hold were in the street. I went to the edge 
of the toof, fram where I saw most of our 
neighbors walking and standing about gossip- 
ing with each other, and I called repeatedly, 
but my voice was lost in the roar of wagons 
and carts returning homeward. 

‘¢Tt is useless,” said mother, and drew me 
away. ‘' Most likely Mrs. O’Brien has the 
key of the padlock, and we cannot be released 
till she comes.” 

4‘ Why didn’t she look, to see if any one was 
up here, before she fastened the door!” I ex- 
claimed angrily. 

‘*T suppose she was in haste to carry home 
the clothes she had been ironing. Let us 
walk about for exercise; Mrs. O’Brien must 
come up here before night to take in the 
clothes she has still on, the lines.” 

We walked up and down the long, narrow 
roof with our arms, entwined, and mother, to 
divert my thoughts, and perhaps her own, 
repeated fragments of poetry; and, with the 
rest, nearly all of Samuel Johnson’s satire — 
‘The Vanity of Human Wishes.” But the 
penetrating worldly wisdom of the philoso- 


. 
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pher chilled and repelled me. At fifteen, one 
does not believe that most people are selfish 
and bad, or that life is disappointing; one 
fancies that the present evil is hardest to bear 
of any that can be inflicted, and expects to en- 
joy a future of happiness when the dark hours 
of to-day are over. 

** Mother,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ what is life worth, 
if we may not put confidence in our fellow- 
men?” 

“Can you look at this glorious sky over- 
head, and reflect upon its Maker until your 
soul is filled with sublimity and joy, and not 
know what life is worth?” 

I was about to reply, when, as we neared 
the trap-door in our promenade, there came 
a sudden succession of sounds from _be- 
low that caused us to start and look at each 
other with pallid faces, in speechless affright, 
and then simultaneously attempt, with all our 
strength, to force up the trap. But it resisted 
our united efforts. We sat there on the roof, 
shuddering, and I whispered, — 

‘* What could that have been?” 

Mother only shook her head; but after a 
minute, clasping her hands, she again began 
one of her silent prayers. I bent my head in 
reverence, but my thoughts were actively try- 
ing to interpret the noises we had heard. 

There had been first a peculiar and broken 
sound, as of a blow against a substance both 
hard and soft, then a thud, and jar, as of a 
heavy body fallen; then a low moaning for 
an instant only, and then a subdued, hoarse 
chuckle. Then all was still, 

Was it murder? 

I strove till my strength was gone, but could 
not tear open the trap-door. Mother did not 
help me; she prayed for help from above. 

No more noise was heard, and we spent the 
night on the roof. We were hungry, but not 
otherwise uncomfortable, though we often 
wearied of sitting, and then we walked about 
until weary of that. 

The stars came out one by one, glittering i: 
splendor, but cold and unsympathetic; an 
very late, the dull, red moon gleamed sullenly 
a while above the horizon, seeming to my 
excited fancy like a baleful evileye. Nature 
does not appear loving to those who. do not 
know her, and nature was strange to me 
then. 

Once in the night I slept a little with my 
head in mother’s lap, and presently awaking, 
heard her softly weeping. Ah, what. streams 
of tears flowed down those pale, thin cheeks, 
so that her handkerchief and then her apron 
became saturated! What heavy sighs forced 
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themselves forth, which yet she strove to 
smother! 

I listened till I could no Jonger bear it, and 
cried out in distress, — 

‘OQ, mother, do not! do not!” 

“‘ Forgive me, Emma; I did not mean to dis- 
tress you, my child. There, there, sit still; I 
will walk abouta while.” _— 

She soon returned, apparently quite calm, 
and began talking to me; talking from the rich 
stores of a cultivated intellect, enlivened by 
her own brilliant imagination, until I forgot 
for a time even the successive terrors of that 
evening, and listened to her with wonder and 
pleasure. In this way she had beguiled me 
from trouble, and poverty, and even the hard- 
ships of wearisome toil, many times before; 
and she beguiled me now. 

Dawn came at last; a beautiful, blushing 
dawn; and though we were faint with hunger 
and chill with unspoken apprehension, my 
mother conquered herself to soothe me with 
her poetical, ideal talk. And with the flam- 
ing rising sun appeared the tawny locks ‘of 
Mrs. O’Brien, as she opened the trap door and 
emerged from it. She gave a great start as 
we hastened towards her, and crossed herself, 
exclaiming, — 

‘*The saints betune us and harm! 
whativer does this mane, at all?” 

**O, why did you lock the trap, Mrs. 
O’Brien? Why didn’t you look out before 
you fastened it last night? Here we have been 
forced to stay all night, and mother without 
her tea!” I replied, as we passed her to go 
down. 

** An’ so ye hid yerselves up there! Well, 
well! ’Tis a mercy ye were not below! Come 
down, thin, till I show yees.” 

A handkerchief was bound round her head, 
and taking it off, she showed us where my fa- 
ther, who had watched for her coming home, 
had struck her with his fist in the back of the 
head, knocking her senseless. Then he robbed 
her of the little money she had, as she discov- 
ered when, in the middle of the night, she 
revived. 

‘*But I’ve paid him off for’t! the dirty 
villain o’ the world! Come in to yer room, 
ma’am, an’ see what he’s been doin’ till 
yees.” 

Such a scene I never beheld before nor 
since. Father had broken our few frail chairs 
and tables into so many pieces that they never 
could be put together again. He had torn up 
the carpet and cut it into strips; had destroyed 
our few articles of clothing in the same way; 
had emptied the straw from our beds, and cut 
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the ticking in pieces; broken all-our dishes, 
and battered the pots and pans that he could 
not- break. 

All this dédris he had piled in the centre of 
the room, and. crowned the whole with his | 
wretched old hat. It seemed as if a mocking 
demon had been at work there. 

Mother leaned against the wall, white and 
trembling. 

‘*Where is he? 
asked. 

‘* Sure he’s safe enough,” responded Mrs. 
O’Brien, triumphantly. ‘Sure, whin I kem 
to me sinses in the middle av the night, didn’t 
I shlip quietly down, not to disthurb my 
gintleman, who was sthupid drunk on me 
own money, an’ rin to the stashin, an’ fetch 
two policemen; and now my lord is in 
prison.” 

‘In prison! my Harry!” screamed mother, 
and fell prone upon the floor. So white and 
still she lay that I thought her dead; and with 
the horror my head turned giddy, the room 
grew dark. My last sensation was of joy and 
terror mingled. I thought I was dying — go- 
ing to heaven with my mother! 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


Where is Harry?” she 
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SONG. 


BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. 
; . 
SHY young buds, why not show us 
» Just a fringe of your perfect hue? 
O, fair green grasses, why not grow us 
Of your ribbons just a,handful or two? 


Is not the sunshine warm and inviting? 
Have not the showers passed your way? 

Has not the blessed blue-bird, reciting, 
Broken your dream with his roundelay? 


There’s not a brook but is up and seeking, 
Not a worm but turns in its clod; 

Then why delay, when you might be speaking, 
In blade and blossom, the praise of God? 


—_——__. 


—— Tue old geometers used the ground 
for a blackboard ; and Roman children learned 
to reckon by using pebbles —in Latin, ca/- 
cult. From the Latin ca/cudus come our words 
calculate, calculation, and others of the same 
family. 
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THE ORUISE. 


BY A. P. Cc. 


‘ae all the young midshipmen at Annapo- 
lis, the summer Cruise is an episode of 
great interest. Those who enter the Naval 
Academy in June make it their first experi- 
ence of the service. To them, fresh from the 
freedom of home, it may possibly be some- 
what of a disappointment — the discipline may 
seem harsh, and ‘‘a life on the ocean wave ” 
not so free and dashing as they had antici- 
pated; but to those who enter in September, 
and have passed through a long winter of 
close application to hard study, it seems like 
a joyous holiday. And its pleasures are not 
of the ocean only —those of the land mingle 
frequently — and maybe many a middy would 
say that days passed in port were among those 
which shine farthest through the memory. 
Before the cruise begins, many rumors 
concerning it are spread. One midshipman 
tells another that he has heard some one else 
say, that somebody ‘in authority gave him to 
understand, that that particular summer they 
were going to Europe. Then the boys work 
themselves into a grand excitement over it, 
and in imagination gocoasting along the shores 


of England, France, Spain, Portugal, and Italy, 
seeing sights and receiving ovations at every 
port they enter, till some other midshipman 
announces, on still better authority, that there 
is not gne word of truth in the story. The 
usual result is a leisurely trip from Annapolis 
to Halifax and back again, stopping in at 


Greenport, New London, Newport, Ports- 
mouth, and a variety of places along the 
coast. Not much is heard of visits to New 
York or Boston — perhaps the officers do not 
like to take the boys to big cities, for fear they 
might get lost, or fall into an extraordinary 
amount of mischief. And yet in little places, 
maybe more than a little can be done. The 
first time I ever heard the word “ middy,” it 
was in one of- those charming little sea-coast 
towrs, long years ago. The place may have 
been noted for whale fisheries, or something 
of the sort, a hundred years past; if it is cele- 
brated for anything at the present time, I am 
not aware of it. In those days it was a sleepy, 
humdrum little village, where people bought 
pills of the grocer, gloves at the apothecary’s, 
and went to church four evenings in the weck, 
the inhabitants — but for a very small, aristo- 
cratic element, which lived in fine houses and 
went to town in the winter — being’ pretty 
sleepy and humdrum too. It happened once 
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that I was visiting there, —the aristocratic 
element, of course, — and it chanced, one day, 
as my friends and I were sauntering down the 
street, we witnessed the meeting of two Meal 
lage maidens. 

“T say, Bethiah,” shouted one, ‘I just seen 
a ‘ middy,’ goin’ round the corner!” 

“Did you now?” exclaimed the other. 
“Then come on down this way; let’s head 
him off!” and away they darted. 

‘What is a middy?” I inquired, somewhat 
bewildered —a little under the impression that 
it might be some half dangerous, half domes- 
tic animal, like a mad bull ora trained orang- 
outang, which had escaped from its pen, and 
which these high-spirited country girls meant 
to recapture. 

Of course there was an explosion of laugh- 
ter at my expense, after which my friends 
kindly explained to me that this half danger- 
ous, and not at all domestic animal was merely 
a very young gentleman, whose chief charac- 
teristics were a blue coat with brass buttons 
and plenty of assurance; also, that the fear- 
less damsels had no bolder design than simply 
to look at him. 

A little while later I saw a blue coat, with 
brass buttons, surrounded by a halo of self- 
satisfaction, sail by, and I then had ocular 
demonstration of what a ‘* middy” was! 
Whether the young ladies succeeded in ‘* head- 
ing him off,” or not, I never learned; but I 
did notice that on certain days the village’ was 
inundated with middies, and that on other 
days not one was to be seen, all dependent on 
the magical appearance, or vanishing of a cer- 
tain vessel in the bay. 

During the ‘“‘ inundations ” — perhaps, real- 
ly, there were not so very many middies, only 
they had such prodigious style, it seemed to 
magnify them, and make them spread over a 
great deal of space—one could see these 
young men in all parts of the town, following 
their ‘various devices. Some fortunates, 
through letters of introduction, or other ha 


“py chance, Were admitted to the aristocrati 


circle, where they made themselves very en- 
chanting. Others, less lucky, strolled about 
the streets, playing at ‘‘heading off”. with 
lively village maidens. And others, from the 
first true to their lower instincts, intrenched 
themselves at the little hotel, determined to 
eat and drink, smoke and chew, as much as 
it was possible for human beings to do, ina 
certain small, allotted space of time. But 
gay and dashing as the young midshipmen 
seemed when on shore, on leave, there is an- 
other side to their life. The Practice Ship 
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boasts a discipline as severe as that’of the 
Academy. There is not so much studying 
from books, of course, but there is plenty of 
drilling, and hard, fatiguing exercise. 

The cruise usually begins about the middle 
of June and ends about the middle of Septem- 
ber. Its object is to give the boys an oppor- 
tunity to apply practically all they have been 
learning during the winter concerning naviga- 
tion and the management of a vessel. Con- 
sequently it is arranged that the chief respon- 
sibility rests on the cadets. But as, of course, 
it would not do to have these inexperienced 
heroes quite unsupervised and unassisted, 
there are officers on board, above them, to 
maintain the discipline; and men, ordinary 
sailors and marines, to help in the heavy 
work. There usually go on the cruise about 
one hundred and twenty cadets, and about one 
hundred seamen. Each cadet and man réceives 
a number, when he comes on board, by which 
he is known during the voyage. It is used, 
instead of his name, to prevent any confusion 
which might result from a similarity, or a 
misunderstanding of names. The even num- 
bers form the port watch, the uneven the star- 
board. A list is kept of all the names, with 
their corresponding numbers. This is called 
the Watch Bill. From this, several other 
** bills” —the Station Bill, the Quarter Bill, 
and the Fire Bill — are formed. 

The Station Bill shows where each cadet 
and seaman, according to his number, is to 
stand, during all the evolutions gone through 
in sailing the vessel. The Quarter Bill desig- 
nates their posts during a fight, and the Fire 
Bill their duties in case of a fire. Each mid- 
shipman and sailor receives a paper explain- 
ing to him distinctly all his duties. If this 
should be mislaid, he could make himself a 
new one, by tracing his number through all 
the ‘ bills.” 

At sea there is always one full watch — that 
is, one half of the command—on duty. The 

w is divided into forecastlemen, fore, main, 
nd mizzen-topmen, and afterguards. 
afterguards consist of the regular sailors, their 
work being chiefly hauling and pulling. In 
making out the various “ bills,” it is arranged 
that the seamen shall keep to their own part 
of the vessel as far as possible. They are 
rarely permitted to go aloft, except when the 
heaviest sails are to be handled, in which case 
they take the position of topmen. 

Usually, all the work above the deck is done 
by the midshipmen. One half of those on 
watch constantly occupy the tops, so that the 
light sails may be quickly handled, when the 
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order comes, Just think of it, a great bunch 
of them, huddled together on one of those 
break-neck little balconies, idling away by the 
hour, till some officer shouts out: to pull this 
rope, or move that sail. What a life! 

But I suppose such things have to be done, 
and it is well that somebody likes to do them. 
Not all the cadets are enraptured with this 
work, however. There are some among them 
who fairly tremble with nervousness all the 
while they are in the rigging — which more 
than doubles their danger, and makes them, 
at the same moment, heroes and cowards. 
(In case, reader, you are suspicious, I will 
mention that I am not alluding to ‘‘ my mid- 
dy,” who, if the thing were possible, would 
be happy to hang off the end of a yard by 
one ear.) Members of the first class act as 
petty officers, that is, captains of tops, of the 
forecastle, and of the watch. There are eight 
of these. Besides, they are at times given 
charge of the deck, in which case they receive 
all reports, give out all the orders, and are, 
to all intents and purposes, fully in command, 
During gun practice, they act as gun captains. 
Members of the other classes do the duties of 
seamen, and occupy the lower positions at the 
guns. ‘The seamen on board are organized in 
much the same manner, but their petty officers 
are subordinate to those of the cadets. 

Besides the ordinary duty of sailing the ves- 
sel, there is a general sail drill every day, ex- 
cept when the weather interferes. There are 
also great gun, infantry, and ~ broadsword 
exercises. Members of the junior Mass are 
taught to make all the knots used on board, 
and to repair and supply the vessel’s cordage, 
as well as to handle the sounding-lead, and to 
steer. They also exercise frequently alone 
with the lighter sails. Besides this, they are 
obliged to recite to certain officers, on board, 
from the Academy, in reference to the ship 
and its various parts, and to sketch particular 
portions of the rigging, &c. At night, the 
cadets furnish one ‘half of the lookouts — that 
is, three. These are relieved every two hours, 
When the vessel is at auchor, the cadets are 
excused from the night watch. They are paid 
up for this rest, however, by a great deal of 
drilling during the. day with the heavy spars, 
boat expedition, &c.; over which they grum- 
ble considerably, though probably, when the 
boats land them in some pleasant little town, 
on leave, they have no objection to that. 

The portion of the vessel set apart for the 
midshipmen is. the lower or berth deck. Here 
they sleep at night, have their meals in the 
daytime, and make themselves as much at 
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home as circumstances will permit.- The sea- 
men occupy in the same manner the battery, 
the next deck above. All the crew sleep in 
hammocks. These are distributed daily at 
twilight, and are required to be stowed away 
in their places on deck again, by seven o’clock 
in the morning. So there is no such thing as 
lying abed late, even for those who have 
served on the watch during the night. 

As the pleasures of the cruise are not su- 
perabundant, very great interest is taken in 
the food. Each class appoints one member 
of a committee of three to provide for the 
general wants. These are called ‘‘ caterers,” 
and a very unlucky position they have, for 
every boy who is not satisfied with his dinner 
complains of them, while they have hard work 
to perform, in which, probably, they are quite 
inexperienced. When in port, they go ashore, 
accompanied by several colored ‘‘ boys,” armed 
with empty baskets, at four o’clock in the 
morning, and are expected to return to the 
vessel by six, or half past six o’clock, with a 
boat load of provisions. How are they to 
know, before they have found out, how much 
one hundred and twenty hungry midshipmen 
will eat in a day, or just how far a certain 
sum of money can be made to go? But woe 
to them if they blunder! And, no doubt, 
they do. Itis said to bean historical fact that 
no caterer has ever been known to serve in 
that capacity twice. Far-seeing middies club 
together and provide themselves with nice 
things before they start. The officers do not 
altogether approve of this, as it is not exactly 
in accordance with strict discipline. They, 
however, do precisely the same. 

And now, boys, what more do yop want to 
know? What more can you want to know? 
Perhaps some things are yet untold; perhaps 
the middies are too wise to tell them, at least 
to me— maybe they would tell them to you, 
or ‘the marines.” Nonsense, you know, is 
not in my department. If you wish to under- 
stand all in that line that goes on among the 
midshipmen, you must go to the Naval Acad- 
emy and sail on the cruise yourself. But 
please bear in mind that I do not in the re- 
motest manner recommend your doing any- 
thing of the sort. 

And here I must bid you farewell. As I 
have not attempted to disguise the fact, prob- 
ably you are aware that Iam a woman — and 
consequently don’t know anything more about 
anything, than if I were your own mother, 
aunt, or elder sister, which compels me, with 
true literary etiquette, to inform you of. the 
sources of my apparent knowledge. 
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To my own eyes and ears, of course, I as- 
cribe nothing. Then, first am I indebted to 
our dear old war hero, Admiral ——, but I 
cannot mention his name; I said, *‘ I wouldn’t; 
and so I won’t, upon my word. and honor,” — 
who gave me a book full of dry, poky regula- 
tions, which I attempted to boil down and 
sugar over for you in my last article. Second- 
ly am. I beholden to a most obliging young 
ensign, who might be called a hero, not so 
much of war, as of romance, in that, never 
having seen him, I have in my possession, in 
his handwriting, a paper replete with most 
valuable information, above the high-spirited 
signature, ‘‘ Ben Bolt.” Were I a young lady, 
here would be a subject for dreamy reverie — 
how could I, having such evidence of his in- 
telligence and amiability, doubt the graceful- 
ness of his manners, or help wondering if he 
were very handsome in appearance, and in 
character as good as he was beautiful? — yet 
even as it is, I confess he mystifies me. There 
are, sprinkled here and there amidst the “ val- 
uable information,” sentences which make me 
doubt the gravity of this ‘‘ most obliging ” 
young gentleman. For instance, referring to 
the night watch at sea, he says, — 

‘¢ On these occasions it is considered advisa- 
ble for the future admirals to keep the sand- 
man at a respectful distance, if they want to 
read their titles clear to any of the pleasures 
the cruise may afford.” 

Boys, what do you make of that? I leave 
it between you and the ensign to decide the 
meaning which lurks behind those enigmatic 
words. I acknowledge them to be quite be- 
yond my comprehension. He also mentions 
that some of the very arduous exercises are 
accompanied by ‘‘ cursory remarks.” 

But enough. If farther you wish to know 
whence I have certain promiscuous knowledge, 
not directly traceable to the admiral or the en- 
sign, what more probable than thatI have gath- 
ered it in scraps, from time to time, as it fell 
from the most reliable lips of the middies them- 
selves? At all events, I have faithfully told 
you ‘*what I’know about being a middie,” 
and trust I have convinced you, that, by all 
means you had better not be one.” 


—— THE United States have more miles of 
telegraph than any other two nations; more 
than Great Britain and Russia together, which 
are next in rank, respectively. 


—— A.tronzo XII., King of Spain, will be 
eighteen years old next November. 
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THE PIN’S SOLILOQUY. 
BY MRS. J. P. BALLARD. 


EARCHING a chest of letters old, 
Through silver and stubble, gems and 
gold, 
A time-worn manuscript appears, 
Wrinkled with pressure and brown with years : 
A child’s handwriting, cramped, within, 
And fastened together with one old pin. 


I thought to read the essay o’er, 

But had barely scanned a page before 

A curious buzzing little din 

Came from the head of the old brass pin; 
And I bent my ear, as it chattered away, 
And will tell you what I heard it say. 


‘* Thirty years! Well, it does seem strange 
That I’ve stuck to my place without a change! 
My family are given to wander so, 

That it comes to a proverb, ‘ Where they go;’ 
Yet here I am, as strong as when young, 

As sound of head and as still of tongue; 
Old-fashioned and somewhat rusty, may be, 
But otherwise quite as good as they be! 


I’ve kept to one friend with honest pluck, 

Through good and through ill close by him 
stuck ; : 

While wranglers wildly have disputed, 

And foolish fancies boldly bruited, 

Till truth itself seemed out of joint, 

I've always kept to one plain point ; 

I’ve held it with an honest friend, — 

I hold it with him to the end.” 


MAN KITES, 


BY JOHN S. SHRIVER (Prince Fuzz) and 
CHARLES L. KEMP. 


HE height of the kite when finished is 

six and a half feet. There are six 
sticks represented by the black lines in the 
engraving, which are of the following dimen- 
sions. The long stick, running perpendicu- 
larly, is six and a half feet; the shoulder stick, 
running horizontally, eighteen and three 
quarter inches; elbow stick, thirty and a half 
inches ; waist stick, eighteen and a half inches; 
knee stick, twenty-four and a half inches; 
ankle stick, eleven and a half inches; the dis- 
tance between the shoulder and elbow sticks 
is fourteen inches; between the elbow and 
waist, eleven and three quarter inches; waist 
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to knee, twelve inches; knee to ankle, four- 
teen and three quarter inches. The head, 
feet, and hat are madeof wire. The hands are 
of paper, fastened on the pants, and the but- 
tons are paper. A band of paper on the coat 
makes the lapel, and the shirt bosom is white ; 
cravat at the option of the maker. Holes in 
the end of the sticks to tie the strings (dotted 
lines) to, are better than just tying the string 

















tothem. The strings for the ‘ belly band ” 
are from either end of the shoulder stick, 
fourth button, and the middle of the shoulder 
stick; the ‘‘tail band ” from the heels of the 
boots and the end of the long stick. The tail 
is made of rags, and should be twelve to fifteen 
feet long. The features of the face can be 
drawn or pasted on. 
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WILLIE’S FIRST LETTER. 
BY B. P. SHILLABER. 


AM sorry that letter-writing is not encour- 
aged in our schools, instead of the cus- 
tomary compositions, that are so annoying 
and perplexing to the young.. I have hardly 
known an instance where ‘‘ composition ” was 
not pronounced ‘‘ hateful.” Themes are given 
out, of the most puzzling character, and the 
young brain wearies itself over subjects that 
older heads might vainly grapple with, and 
reject from inability to say anything about 
them. To be able to write a good letter is a 
grand accomplishment, and the young person 
who possesses this, and has a rich fund of 
language with which to clothe familiar ideas, 
may naturally be able to write on subjects 
which the common things occurring in a let- 
ter often suggest. It is said that an artist who 
can paint the human face has the ability to 
paint and draw every object. And so the let- 
ter-writer, by becoming perfect in this one 
accomplishment, may, in time, become a pro- 
ficient in other compositions. 
But I am not, going to write a treatise on the 
matter, but just tell a story of a little fellow, 
who attempted to write a letter to his grand- 


mother, who was in a far place, and who had 
sent him many kind tokens of her regard. 
Every now and then a bundle would come 
from her, by express, bearing words of love 
for her little boy, and woollen socks, and.cakes, 
and in every one her desire was expressed to 


have a letter fromhim, It would give, she 
said, a real happiness to her, in her old age, 
to have a few lines, assuring her of his re- 
gard. So one rainy day, when it was too wet 
to go fishing, or play ball, he told his mother 
that he would try and write a letter to his 
grandmother. 

She was very much pleased to hear him say 
this; but she smiled to herself as she pro- 
ceeded to get him the necessary paper and pen 
and ink— for she knew what a restless little 
fetiow he was, and how hard it was for him 
to confine his mind long to any subject. 

This was in the country, where the school 
was kept but six months in the year, and the 
scholars were not taught composition in any 
form. They learned to write from copies in 
the writing book; and the little boy, whose 
name, I should have said, was Willie Fry 
—‘*Small Fry” the boys called him— had 
learned to make his letters properly, but re- 
ceived no direction, at home or school, how 
to put words together. Therefore it will be 
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seen, that to write a letter to his grandmother 
was a serious matter to the little fellow. 

His mother brought him the writing mate- 
rials, and placed them on the new, white-pine 
table, piling some big books on a chair to 
make his seat higher. He smoothed the paper 
out before him, and, dipping his pen in the 
ink, prepared to write. He wrote. the date 
properly and began, — 

‘¢ Dear Grandmother :,” 

This was a beginning, and he looked upon 
the well-formed letters with pride. He dipped 
his pen again, and was prepared to write; but 
what could he say? He laid his cheek down 
on his arm, he ran the pen up in his hair, he 
scrawled characters on the smooth surface of 
the table, but not an idea came tohim. The 
rain beat on the window, and he watched the 
drops as they ran down over the glass. 

‘¢ Mother!” he cried, despairingly. 

‘¢ What is it, my dear?” said she, coming to 
him. 

‘¢ What shall I say?” 

His mother was a plain woman, and unused 
to writing letters; but she remembered a form 
of the beginning of a letter which she learned 
in her youth, and so she dictated, while he 
wrote. 

‘¢ Dear Grandmother : I take my pen in hand 
to inform you that we are all well, and hope 
these few lines will find ye enjoying the same 
blessing.” 

‘¢ There,” said she, ‘“‘ that is a anaes 
now you can go on nicely.” 

She left him, to attend to her work. 

He again applied himself, but in vain. 
He punched his head with the pen-holder, 
scrawled on the table, looked out of the 
window into the rain, laid his cheek on his 
arm, and went to sleep; and so his mother 
found him when she came in, on tiptoe, to see 
how he got on. The literary labor was too 
much for him, and when he awoke she had 
something for him to do; so the letter was 
laid by for the present. 

Soon there came other bundles, full of good 
wishes, woollen socks, and mammoth dough- 
nuts, with the customary desire for a, lctter 
from her dear little boy ; and so the unfinished 
letter was reproduced, and Willie seated at his 
task, as before. But the date was wrong; and 
so he took a new sheet of paper, and began 
again: — 

‘* Dear Grandmother: I take my penin hand 
to inform you that we are all well, and hope 
these few lines will find you enjoying the same 
blessing.” 

‘I wonder what I can say next,” he mused; 
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“the same blessing’ — I can’t think of 
anything. _Mother!” 

But his mother was not within hearing; so 
he scrawled the table, and scratched his head, 
and looked out of the window. It was not 
raining now. The sun shone, and the birds 
sang in the trees; the smell of new-mown hay 
came from the fields, and he heard sounds 
which denoted that a game of base ball was 
being played on a plain not faraway. So he 
pushed his paper from him impatiently, which 
touched the inkstand, and over it tipped, a 
great blotch of black entirely obscuring his 
‘Dear Grandmother.” He wiped up the ink 
with his letter, and then ran away to see the 
game of base ball played; for which his mother 
gave him a severe lecture when he came home, 
and told him he should try again the next day. 

So he seated himself at his task the next 
day, and on a new sheet of paper, repeated 
the same words that he had written; but his 
heart, though dutiful and loving to his grand- 
mother, was not in his work. Not another 
word could he think of, to write; and there 
he sat, first scratching his head with the pen- 
holder, and then scrawling upon the table. 

‘© Small Fry!” whispered a voice at the 
window; ‘‘come outhere. We are going to 
have some bully fun.” : 

**T can’t,” said he, in the same tone. 
am writing a letter to my grandmother.” 

‘© Let’s hear what you’ve written.” 

So he went up close to the window and 
read, — 

‘* Dear Grandmother: I take my pen in hand 
to inform you that we are all well, and hope 
you are enjoying the same blessing.” 

‘* What else are you going to say?” 

**T don’t know; tell me.” 

**O, write anything. Say Jim Hyte and 
lots of fellows are going to sail a raft on the 
pond.” 

** Yes, I’ve got that down.” 

** Three boys were drowned there last year.” 

<¢ Yes.” 

‘*We had some base ball here yesterday, 
and our Leven beat Simson’s ’Leven higher 
than a kite.” 

“Yes.” =! 

‘*Hooker Smith's cow got choked with a 
potato last night.” 

“Yes.” 

*“There’s lots of woodchucks round, but I 
haven't got any gun.” 

“Tes.” 

** Please send me grandfather’s old fowling- 
piece, and some powder.” 

“Ton 


“Ty 
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** Deacon Jewk's cow got into Elder Nutter’s 
corn on Sunday, and it would have done tte 
good to see the row.” 

‘* Yea.” 

‘*Kite time is coming, and I want some 
money to buy some twine with.” 

“*'Yes.”, 

‘“‘T am suffering for fishing-lines, and I’ve 
lost my knife.” 

‘*'Yes." 

‘*T hope always to be a good boy to my 
grandmother; and please send me some torpe- 
does to pepper the cats with.” 

6"¥es.” 

‘* Weil, I guess that will do for-your letter. 
Read it.” 

Willie, having crossed his ‘‘ teas ” and dotted 
his ‘‘ eyes,” then read, — 

‘*Dear Grandmother: I take my pen in 
hand to inform you that we are all well, and 
hope these few lines will find you enjoying 
the same blessing. Jim Hyte and lots of, fel- 
lows are going to sail a raft on the pond. 
Three boys were drownded there last year. 
We had some base ball here yesterday, and 
our "Leven beat Simson’s "Leven higher than 
a kite. Hooker Smith’s cow got choked with 
a potato: last night. There’s lots of wood- 
chucks round here, but I haven’t got any gun, 
Please send me grandfather's old fowling-piece, 
and some powder and shot. Deacon Jewk’s 
cow got into Elder Nutter’s corn on Sunday, 
and such a row! Kite time is coming, and I 
want some money to buy some twine with. I 
am suffering for a fishing-line, and I’ve lost 
my knife. I hope always to be a good boy to 
my grandmother, and please send me some 
torpedoes to pepper the cats and hens with.” 

** There,” said his prompter, ‘‘ that’s what I 
call a first-rate letter; fit for anybody’s grand- 
mother; only put ‘ yours, dutifully,’ to it, and 
it will be perfect.” 

So the words were added, — 

** Yours, dutifully, 

“Witte Fry,” 
and the letter was complete. The genius who 
dictated it dodged as Willie’s mother appeared, 
and, as she read what was written, she smiled 
at the evidence of talent in her boy, and bade 
him write a P. S., stating that it was his 
first letter, and begging his grandmother to 
excuse all mistakes. After which he went out 
to play. 

Willie’s conscience could not rest easy until 
he had told his mother how the letter was 
composed; but he had learned that a very 
good letter could he easily made by writing 
about familiar things, and that with the usual 
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plentiful supply of these, there was no occa- 
sion to scratch his head witha pen-holder, nor 
smear a white pine table with ink. 

The moral of all which, as Captain Cuttle 
might say, consists in its application; and 
every boy who*reads it may profit by it. 


THE THIEF AND THE DOG. 
AFTER SOP. 


[WITH A FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATION.] 


Cy" of those prowlers, who, with stubborn 
ear, 
Affect the voice of conscience of to hear; 
Who aim to-share, without the faintest right, 
Whate’er their thrifty neighbors guard from 
sight ; 
In short, a thief, — the meanest of mankind, — 
Unlawful spoil to snatch, once crept behind 
His neighbor’s hut. A watch-dog’s warning 
note ‘ 
Upon his ear in naked fierceness smote, 
Its rattling ‘‘ bow-wows,” quivering in the air, 
As Bruno boldly challenged, ‘‘Who goes 
there?” P 
The crafty Prig drew back in sore affright, 
For bite, as well as bark, is dogs’ delight. 
(See Dr. Watts for proof, who mixed the pills 
That clog the wheels of little children’s mills). 
Compelled to pause, Prig, with a sickly smile, 
Looked round, in search of something to be- 
guile 
The mastiff, guardian of his master’s tent. 
Quick to contrive, and ready to invent, 
He hooked a fish — not in the sporting sense, 
From out its native sea, — but from a fence, 
Where a poor native hung it. This in hand, 
Before the watchful brute Prig took his stand, 
And, with a smile benevolently bright, 
Besought the dog to come and take a bite. 
Bruno drew back, and shook his honest head. 
‘* That is too fishy; ’twill not do,” he said. 
‘*T fancied you a thief when first you came}; 
Your conduct proves your fitness for the name. 
To bribe me from my duty you have tried, 
And that word with honor never was allied. 
Be off at once. I'll raise a warning howl 
While you, vile sneak, about this dwelling 
" -prowl.” G. M. B. 


THe Prizes.— The first prize is awarded 
to Ajax, of West Philadelphia; the second to 
Eureka, of Philadelphia; and the third to 
Miss Chief, of Boston. The prize for the best 
puzzle belongs to Hyperion, for a rebus. 
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OUR PRIZE REBUS —“ THE SPHINX.” 
i Yar~ committee take pleasure in announcing 

that the Prize Rebus of 1875 has received 
a correct solution at the hands of LeRoy HAL- 
sey, of Wright's Grove, Chicago, Ili ,towhom 
they are happy to award the first prize of fifty 
dollars. 

Inasmuch as the Building of Carthage is a 
more important event in history than its De- 
fence, GEO. Ep. WARING, of Newport, R. I., 
must content himself with the second prize of 
thirty-five dollars. 

The third is fairly won by Litue T. 
ScuMAvuK, of Kittanning, Armstrong Co., 
Penn. She had a formidable rival in Miss 
NELLIE M. JEFFERIS, of Washington, Di iy 
but the solution of the former being thorough- 
ly analyzed, meg it more complete ; and hence 
the award. 

Of the hundred solutions received, a much 
larger proportion were nearly correct than ever 
before. Seven came within the first class, 
having seventy or more of the events rightly 
made out; and it would be unjust not to refer 
to the care and taste displayed in most of the 
solutions, making the task of examining them 
almost a pleasure. 

The designer of the Rebus desires to express 
her pleasure at the many assurances’ received 
that The Sphinx has proved a pleasant and 
profitable companion. That it has done so 
to so many is of itself a sufficient reward 
for the sometime anxious thought bestowed 
upon it. 

We append the correct solution. 


SOLUTION OF THE SPHINX. 

1. Mystery-of-the-ire-o-n-m-ass-k — Mystery 
of the Iron’Mask. 

2. Dec-line-&-fall of the Roman-m-pyre — 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 

3. Dec-lair-(occup)ation-of-in D penned nce 
— Declaration of Independence. 

4. Burning-of-the-pap-(er)a-l-bull-bee-i-(vo) 
lute-her — Burning of the Papal Bull by 
Luther. 

5. Washing-T on cross-i-n-g-the-d-l-a-ware 
— Washington crossing the Delaware. 

6. Tree-t-of-G-hen-T — Treaty of Ghent. — 

7, 8. He-giraffe-a-l-l-of-baby-l-o-n — Hegira. 
Fall of Babylon. 

g. A-lair-i-sea-sack-s-row-me (moirs) — Ala- 
ric sacks Rome. 

10. (mem) oirs-of-the-row-s-e-s — Wars of 
the Roses. 

11. R-aid-of-a-tiller — Raid of Attila. 
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12. Sea-g-&-r-e-leaf-of-laden — Siege and re- 
lief of Leyden. 

13. (Vo-) lute-her-at the diet of worms — 
Luther at the Diet of Worms. 

14. Tree-t-of-ale-a-chap-l— Treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapelle. 


15. Rain-of-the-k-pet-s —- Reign of the Ca- | 


pets. 

16. Retreat-of-the-X-M — Retreat of the Ten 
Thousand. 

17. D-feet of Burr-g(c)-oin — Defeat of Bur- 
goyne. 

18. Peas-arrows-lane — Pizarro slain. 

19, 20. Occupation-of-m-e-sea-cap-ass-age- 
of-the-r-u-beacon — Occupation of Mecca. 
Passage of the Rubicon. 

21. Char(7ty)-l-e-main-sole-mon(#)-arch-of- 
f-r-ant-s — Charlemagne sole monarch of 
France. 

22. J on brow-n-a-t-harper-s-f-e-r-wry— John 
Brown at Harper’s Ferry. 

23, 24. Burning-of-m-o-scowl-o-m-bard-in V 
a(ed/)-tion — Burning of Moscow. Lombard 
invasion,, 

25. Cir(cle)-wall-terra-l-e-s-e-t-t-l-e-s-virgin- 
i-a — Sir Walter Raleigh settles Virginia. 

26. She-r-man-s-m-arch-toe-the-sea — Sher- 
man’s March to the Sea. 

27. Storming-of-the-bee-a-steel — Storming 
of the Bastile. 

28. Rain-of-t-error — Reign of Terror. 

29. Cir(cle)-render-of-corn(er)-wall-i-s—Sur- 
render of Cornwallis. 

30. R-e-vocation-of-the-edi(/7oz)-sea-t-of-n- 
ant-s — Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

31, 32. M-ass-a-sea-r-e-of-s-t-bar-t-hollow- 
mewer-i-s-of-the-D-(cv) utch-r-e-pea-u-bee-l-i- 
sea — Massacre of St. Bartholomew. Rise of 
the Dutch Republic. 

33- Robe-spear-bee-head-e-d — Robespierre 
beheaded. 

34. Partition-of-poll-& — Partition of Po- 
land. 

35. Destruction-of-the-T — Destruction of 
the tea. 

36. The crew-s-aid-s — The crusades. 

37- Char(sty)-l-e-s-crowned-a-t-r-e-m-s-bee- 
i-the-maid-of-or leans — Charles crowned at 
Rheims by the Maid of Orleans. 

38. C on(cur)-quest-of-pea-r-u — Conquest 
of Peru. 

39. S-mother-i-n-g-of-the-prints-e-s-i-n-the- 
tower — Smothering of the princes in the 
Tower. 

40. R-g-o-nought-i-sea-x-pea-edition — Ar- 
gonautic expedition. 

41. Burning-of-row-m-e-bee -i- knee - row — 
Burning of Rome by Nero. 
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42. Link on ass-ass-i-n(d)-ate-d — Lincoln 
assassinated. ‘ 

43. Cap-t-ewer-of-the-a-l-ham-bee- ra(z”) — 
Capture of the Alhambra. 

44. Stone-wall-jack-son-&-bar-bar-ra(z#)f-r- 
e-sea-he(ad) — Stonewall Jackson and Barbara 
Frietchie. 

45. Column-bee-u-s-ant-e-i-s-a-bee-l-a — Co- 
lumbus before Isabella. 

46. Building-of-sea-r-t-age — Building of Car- 
thage. 

47. Sack-son-in va a(ed/)-tion — Saxon in; 
vasion. - 

48. N-oar-man-c on (czr)-quest — Norman 
conquest. 

49. Destruction-of-her-sea-u-lane-u-m — De- 
struction of Herculaneum. 

50. Char(s#y)g-of-the-light brig-aid—Charge 
of the Light Brigade. 

51. F-ren(¢)-ch(arity)-r-e-volute-(ed/#)ion — 
French Revolution. 

52. S-cap-e-of-g-r-i-bald-i-f-row-m-cap-r-e-r- 
a — Escape of Garibaldi from Caprera. 

53- Bee-o-m-bard-men-t-of-sea-bast(zox)-o- 
poll — Bombardment of Sebastopol. 

54. M-barque-(occup)ation-of-column-bee-u- 
s — Embarkation of Columbus. 

55. Land-i-n-g-of-column-bee-u-s — Landing 
of Columbus. 

56. Rain-of-the-plant-a-genet-s — Reign of 
the Plantagenets. 

57- The-s-pan-(d )ish-r-m-aid-a — The Span- 
ish Armada. 

58, 59. Piece of Westphalia ham-pea-t-o-n- 
road-s — Peace of Westphalia. Hampton 
Roads. ; 

60. Water-l-o-o — Waterloo. 

61. Sea-u-l-load-n — Culloden. 

. S-a-r-a-toga — Saratoga. 

. Cedar-mountain — Cedar Mountain. 

. Ball-s-bluff — Ball’s Bluff. 

- White plains — White Plains. 

. Pea-rag(c)-u-e — Prague. 

. Still water — Stillwater. 

. T-rent-o-n — Trenton. 

. Ant-e-t(4)-am — Antietam. 

. Bann(er)(r)-ock-burn — Bannockburn. 
- Man-ass-ass-g-a-pea — Manassas Gap. 
- Bull-r-u-n — Bull Run. 


—_——__>__—. 


—— PENNYROYAL was in high repute among 
the ancients.. Its numerous virtues are de- 
scribed by Pliny and others. But. at the 
present day it has fallen into neglect, and 
it is not named in the British Pharmacopeia 


of 1867. ‘ 








Heads and Tails; 


OR @eae MISADVENTURES OF TWO SMALL CHINESE, 





Two little Chinese from far o’er the Bea, 

In “the Home of the Brave and the Land of the Free,” 
Had scarcely arrived, to learn foreign views, y 

When they found themselves stoutly tied up. by their queues. 


While their school-fellows prance and shout, with delight, . 
find shove them together to get up a fight. 


Bully! let’s teach ’em the Rules, of the Ring! 
Now, pitch in, Whang Lo! There now! paste him, fh Wing! 

















Then, just when the noise is grown most intense, 
The schoolmaster’s seen to be climbing the fence; 


Ard fighters, while vanish the riotous crew, 
fare sentenced to fools’ caps, and tied up anew. 





Bo, human justice has oft no more light 

Than to sum up two wrongs as making a right; 
The innocent stops, lets the guilty ones go, 

Als you see in the case of Ah Wing and Whang Lo. 














BROUGHT TO 
BROUGHT TO THE FRONT; 


oR, 
THE YOUNG DEFENDERS. 


BEPELIAH KELLOGG. 


CHAPTER I. 
A FRONTIER BURIAL. 


WE must request our young friends to im- 
agine themselves in the midst of a large 
clearing, among the backwoods of Pennsyl- 
vania, occupying both highland and intervale, 
on the borders of a small but most devious 
stream, and hemmed in on all sides by moun- 
tains and the primeval forest. 

But few of the dwellings can be seen from 
any one position, by reason of their distance 
from each other. They are composed, the 
greater portion, of round logs; the remainder 
of hewn timber. 

To the most casual observer it is evident 
that the inhabitants of Wolf Run have other 
matters than the peaceful pursuits of the hus- 
bandman to occupy their time and engross 
their thoughts, for every rude dwelling is a 
miniature fortress, and loopholed for mus- 
ketry. 

A rough state of cultivation attests the in- 
fancy of the settlement, while herds of cattle, 
hogs, and here and there a few sheep scattered 
over the fields and pastures, corn-cribs, and 
large stacks of hay and straw at every house, 
show thaf there is no lack of the mere neces- 
saries of life; and milk-pails, scoured to a 
snowy whiteness, are sunning on benches at 
the doors. 

A two-rod road, cut through the woods that 
cover the elevated ground just back of the 
stream, reveals the walls of a garrison, sur- 
rounded by a stockade, and built after the man- 
ner of frontier defences of that period, the 
year of grace 1755. 

In the very heart of the solemn wilderness, 
seldom trodden by other feet than those of the 
wandering savage, and pierced by no roads 
save an Indian’s trace, lies this straggling set- 
tlement. : 

The other frontier settlers had either aban- 
doned their farms and fled to the protection of 
the forts and larger towns, or fallen victims to 
the tomahawks of the savages let loose upon 
the frontiers after the defeat of Braddock. 

But the denizens of Wolf Run were made 
of sterner stuff,—the majority of them old 
hunters, Indian fighters, and trappers, — and, 
disdaining to flee, had resolved to abide the 
issue. 
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Although the sun has passed the meridian, 
and not a cloud obscures the sky, the sound 
of an axe is not heard in the forest, nor is any 
person to be seen in the fields or pastures. 

No sound breaks the unwonted silence, save 
at intervals the lowing of cattle, the shrill note 
of a cock, the unfrequent bleat of a sheep, or 
the tinkle of a little rill, whose source is within 
the stockade, as it leaps from logs and twisted © 
roots adown the banks of a neighboring ra- 
vine. ‘ , 

The loneliness and silence are oppressive, 
yea, ominous, since the sole token of human 
presence is afforded by the slender columns 
of blue smoke rising from one or two of the 
dwellings. , 

At length a funeral procession suddenly 
breaks upon the view, at a turn of the forest 
road. Everything connected with the rite 
evinces the straitened circumstances of the 
settlers. 

The coffin, of pine, is well made, but un- 
painted, and put together with wooden pins. 
The bier on which it lies is borne on the shoul- 
ders of four men, being made of round poles, 
with legs and rungs of like pattern. 

With the exception of the sentinels in the 
garrison, and those employed in scouting to 
detect the approach of Indians, nearly all the 
inhabitants of the Run are there. 

Mothers with infants in their arms, children 
led by the fathers’ hand, boys and young men. 
Both men and boys are carefully armed, and 
the rifles of those who carry the corpse lie on 
the bier beside the coffin. ? 

The procession halts beside an open grave, 
dug in a level spot carefully cleared of stumps, 
evidently set apart for the purpose of a bury- 
ing-ground, though as yet but scantily peopled. 
There are three graves of children, grass- 
grown; another, and that recent, of an adult; 
and the one awaiting its occupant. That is all. 

The body was now lowered to its last ‘rest- 
ing-place: the relatives and friends gathered 
around the grave, and then Alexander McDon- 
ald, one of the neighbors, read some appro- 
priate portions of Scripture, and the funeral 
train (with the exception of two men, Hold- 
ness and Honeywood, two boys, Henry Suin- 
erford and Calvin Holdness, who kept watch 
while their elders were filling up the grave, as 
the place was not far from the forest) departed. 

It may appear singular to our readers, unac- 
quainted with the preceding volumes of the 
series, that when there were but five graves in 
this cemetery, two of them should be fresh 
made, even on successive days. The occu- 
pants, Woodbridge and Crawford, had fallen 
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in a skirmish with a band of Indians, who had 
well nigh surprised the settlement ; and though 
the inhabitants had been remarkably exempt 
from disease, several of their number had per- 
ished at the overthrow of Braddock, and thus 


-the little burying-ground was not a true index 


of the mortality. 

Their mournful task finished, the bier (as 
the custom was) being placed over the grave, 
the men resumed their rifles, and seated them- 
selves on it to rest. 

**Ned,” said Holdness, ‘‘ Hugh Crawford 
and I have been together pretty much all the 
time, man and boy, for more’n twenty year.” 

He paused a few moments, wiped the tears 
from his cheek with the sleeve of his hunting- 
shirt, and, with a tremor in his voice he vainly 
strove to control, said, — 

‘* We’ve fought and marched side by side, 
hunted and trapped together year in and year 
out, slept by the same fire, and eaten out of the 
same bark dish. What one had t’other had; 
no matter which had the best luck, our furs 
were allers divided even; and a harmful word 
never passed betwixt us. 

‘*Pve seen a good deal of sarvice, — some 
hard sights; they call me a hard man; per- 
haps I am; but, O, it was bitter as death to 
shovel the dirt On poor Hugh. Yet I wanted 
to doit. I kinder felt he would like to have 
me, if he had known what was comin’: but I 
couldn’t keep the tears from fallin’ with every 
shovelful.” 

‘* These are indeed bitter days,” said Honey- 
wood, ‘‘ arid there are, perhaps, worse to come. 
When the leaves on the white oaks were as 
large as a mouse’s ear we were all in health 
and strength; there was not a widow or father- 
less child among us; now there are three wid- 
ows and three families of fatherless children. 

‘* What else may come before the trees are 
again bare no one knows; but we must keep 
our courage up, and be ready to fight or fall 
when our turn comes.” 

‘“‘It’s my opinion,” said Holdness, ‘ that, if 
my turn doesn’t come before the leaves fall, a 
good many Indians will foller poor Hugh; 
and should [I last till this present fuss is over, 
I mean to bring my poor boys’ bones from the 
banks of the Monongahela, and lay them in 
this spot, where their mother, and myself, and 
Calvin, and the neighbors, and their play- 
mates kin see the grave.” 

‘*Could you find the place?” said Honey- 
wood. 

‘*Sartain! I marked the trees round it.” 

‘If so be, Mr. Holdness,” said Harry, ‘‘ you 
should ever go on sich an errand, I'd like to 
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bear you company ; and itis likely Mr. M’Clure 
would, likewise. Mother’s heard how the In- 
dians didn’t take any of our people prisoners, 
ony some of Braddock’s sogers, what they car- 
ried to Duquesne and put ter thgtorture ; so it’s 
like my poor father’s bones arm” Jeff M’Clure’s 
are on the field there,and mayhaps we could 
find ’em.” 

“‘T would like to have you go, Harry; but 
among so many hundreds of slain, the chance 
of finding, or knowing ’em arter they were 
found, would be very small indeed.” 

‘Then you don't think thére’s any chance?” 

‘* Not the ghost of a chance, cause the regi- 
ments and companies were all mixed up; ‘thout, 
by and by, you could come across somebody 
who was in their company, and knew where 
they fell.” 

The death of Woodbridge and Crawford 
threw a gloom over the minds of all; and at 
first some were disposed to consider their po- 
sition as desperate. But when, after mature 
reflection, they remembered that for weeks the 
Indians had_ been prowling around the settle- 
ment, watching for an opportunity to slake 
their thirst for blood, and during all that pe- 
riod had lost eleven of their number, killed 
but two settlers, and had not taken a single 
scalp, perceiving their apprehensions were 
not well grounded, many of them relapsed 
into their former negligent habits, and became 
more careless than ever, some even leaving 
their arms behind when going to the field or 
from house to house. 

As the four persons referred to separated at 
the grave of Crawford, Holdness said, — 

‘* Harry, to-morrow arternoon is -the time 
for your drill; but arter what has taken place, 
I don’t feel any heart to take hold of it. S’pose 
we put it off a day; then I'll be ready.” 

This language, in respect to the casual read- 
er, requires explanation. 

Holdness, M’Clure, and Honeywood, among 
the settlers, entertained opinions very different 
from’ those cherished by some of their neigh- 
bors, becoming anxious and vigilant just in 
proportion as the rest grew careless and pre- 
suming, and had inspired with the same senti- 
ments quite a number of the older boys, who 
had been accustomed to hunting from the time 
they were able to handle a rifle. 

No sooner had Holdness recovered from a 
wound received at the defeat of Braddock, than 
he began to train these lads, of whom Harry 
Sumerford was the acknowledged leader, in 
wrestling, leaping, throwing the tomahawk, 
running, and those simple manceuvres used 
by rangers. 
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He also instructed them in the knowledge of 
Indian signs and in archery, in order that they 
might be enabled, when on a scout, without 
expending powder and lead, and also without, 
by the report of, fire-arms, betraying their 
presence and ition to the enemy, to kill 
game for their own support. 

Holdness, furthermore, caused those of the 
company who possessed an accurate ear to 
imitate the sounds made by beasts, birds, and 
even reptiles and insects, in order that they 
might make use of them‘as signals to one 
another upon occasion. In addition to this, 
more or less of the number had been taken, 
from time to time, on the scout with the older 
settlers. 

Holdness and several others of those most 
distinguished for courage and versed in Indian 
warfare, were desirous that the boys, a certain 
portion of them under the leadership of Harry 
Sumerford, should be put on the scout, and 
have a definite range of territory committed 
to them to guard, while the majority were very 
unwilling to come into this arrangement. 

Perhaps the general sentiment cannot be 
better expressed than by narrating a conver- 
sation between Holdness and Israel Blan- 
chard. 


CHAPTER II. 
HOLDNESS TEACHING BLANCHARD A LESSON. 


BLANCHARD had a heifer that was near calv- 
ing, and missing her from the herd one night, 
just before sunset, went into the woods to look 
for her, neglecting to take his rifle. 

Holdness, who was returning from a scout- 
ing expedition, saw him, and resolved to give 
him a lesson. 

The animal, obstinately bent upon remain- 
ing in the woods, had given her owner a se- 
vere chasé, and both were well heated with the 
tramp. 

The heifer stopping to drink at a brook that 
ran near the road, Blanchard got upon his 
knees to do likewise; but just as his lips 
touched the water, a tomahawk whirred so 
near his head that the wind lifted his hair, 
and the weapon buried itself in the root of a 
tree, instantly followed by the appalling sound 
of the war-whoop. 

Blanchard, who lacked neither courage nor 
activity, leaping to his feet in an instant tore 
the tomahawk from the tree, and sheltered 
himself behind it. He then began to retreat 
backwards, from tree to tree. 

As for the heifer, snorting with terror, and 
her tail in the air, she tore through the brush 
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‘That'll do, Israel,” shouted Holdness, very. _ 
much amused. 

‘Is that you, Brad Holdness? What’d you 
throw that tomahawk at me for? If I had my 
rifle here I should be tempted to shoot you.” 

‘¢ And what business have you to be ranging 
the woods without it? Are you tired’ of life? 
S’pose I'd been an Indian; where would your 
scalp have been?” , 

‘*] don’t believe there’s the least need of lug- 
ging a rifle from morning till night, and every 
step anybody takes. Here the Indians have 
been weeks and weeks, prowling round us, try- 
ing to geta scalp, and haven’t got one; they’ve 
killed but two of us, while we’ve killed eleven 
of them; and I don’t believe there’s much risk 
just now; believe they’ve kind of gin it up. 
They are great cowards, any how.” 

‘¢Tsrael Blanchard, do you ever expect to see 
water run up hill?” 

“Na* 

‘You will afore you'll see an Indian give up 
his revenge. We’ve shed too much Indian 
‘blood to be let alone. I’ve no great love 
for an Indian, but they’re no cowards, and 
are the last inimy in this world to be despised ; 
and I kin tell you it’s no time to go strammin’ 
through the woods and pastures bare-handed ; 
for, in my opinion, we were never in greater 
danger than at the present time.” 

‘If they ain’t cowards, why do they always 
give back soon as one or two on’em are killed? 
They never stand right up for a fair fight, like 
white men. If they can’t lay an ambush, and 
have all the advantage, they won’t fight.” 

*‘ Givin’ back, with an Indian, don’t mean 
givin’ up, by a long shot. An Indian kalker- 
lates to kill his inimy with as little damage to 
hisself as possible. They are taught that from 
their boyhood, — never to expose themselves, 
nor for a chief to expose his men, without it 
is absolutely necessary. ’Tain’t cause they’re 

feard to face the white men that they don’t do 
it. It is their principle of fightin’. Tie an 
Indian up to a stake, and build a fire round 
him. Do you think he’ll beg for his life? Not 
he: he’ll spit in your face, and dare you to do 
your worst. They show no mercy, and they 
ask none. I tell you it’s their principle. They 
think our fashion of marchin’ up in an open 
field, and shootin’ at one t’other, the silliest 
thing in the world.” 

‘**T don’t care what principle they do it on, 
if they only run and keep off.” 

** Ay, but they won’t run, only to run back 
agin with greater venom than ever. They'll 
have their revenge out of us; some of us have 
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got to die for the men they’ve lost.” 
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‘But it has now been a good while that 
neither you, nor M’Clure, nor Honeywood 
have seen any sign of Indians.” 

**They might be round, for all that. I’m 
not disposed to put my faculties agin an In- 
dian’s in the woods. I’ve never seen the In- 
dian yet could shoot with me; but they'll see, 
and smell, and hear, and do what I can’t in the 
woods.” : 

‘*T don’t know what more we can do.” 

‘* We kin keep stricter watch; not go round 
without a rifle; and there’s another thing to 
be done. We’ve more ground to scout over 
than we can kiver, ’cause we’re few, and its 
high time these ere boys was brought forrerd, 
and set to scout on their own hook.” 

**T don’t want to feel, all the time I’m at 
work in the field, I’m trusting my life to a par- 
cel of boys.” 

** Hadn’t you rather have boys on the scout 
than nobody?” 

‘* Of course.” 

‘* Well, wecan’t kiver more’n half the ground, 
but we can let them take t’other half; then 
*twill be all kivered.” 

‘* But they are boys.” 

‘* Tell me candidly, Israel, do you truly think 
that you kin see an Indian sign as quick as 
Harry Sumerford? or that you kin shoot as 
well? or that he would be any more like to be 
flustered than you?” 

‘*No, Mr. Holdness, I do not; but Harry is 
one by himself. He is more than half Indian; 
never from childhood took to work, but to the 
woods and hunting. I believe in my soul he 
has slept in the woods more nights than he 
ever did in his father’s house. But the other 
boys you want to put on the scout are not all 
Harry Sumerfords.” 

‘*No: all the men ain’t M’Clures, Arm- 
strongs, nor Honeywoods; but some of the 
boys come pretty well up, and they'll be all 
the time larnin’.” 

‘¢ Then why not put them with the men, and 
mix them up, as you have done before?” 

‘Vl tell you why. I’ve been at work with 
these boys now for a good while, and they’ve 
done first rate, — put their whole soul. into it, 
and got their ambition up; and they’ve set 
their hearts on formin’ a scout of their own, 
and havin’ Harry for a leader; they know I 
and some others are in favor on it. Let ’em 
do it, and it'll stir’em up to do all they know; 
choke ’em off, twill dishearten ’em, and they’ll 
be good for nothin’.” 

** Well, I don’t know; I don’t feel very clear 
about it.” 

‘* You will know one of these days; people 





are gettin’ altogether too careless. I was goin’ 
along by Fietcher’s brook t’other day, and 
there was Jim Holt and William Grant sailin’ 
ona raft. We shall see what we shall see; an 
Indian don’t send a letter tq tell when he’s a 
comin’. I s’pose, if the govefMor had built a 
fort here, and put soldiers in it, and part on 
‘em had been sent scoutin’ round, you'd a felt 
quite safe when to work.” 

‘*Yea,2 ; 

‘* Well, I kin tell you that these boys, what 
have grown up here in the woods, kin shoot 
better, watch better, and see quicker than two 
thirds of the soldiers, ’cause they are lookin’ 
out for their own parents and family, while the 
soldiers ain’t, and many on ’em don't kere, if 
they ony save their own scalps, and git their 
wages. But we shan’t see any soldiers. We 
shan’t, in my opinion, have a pound of lead 
or powder furnished us by the province. The 
governor and the assembly will spend the time 
disputin’ about how money shall be raised, and 
what it is best to do; and the French and In- 
dians will go on killin’ and scalpin’ all who 
can’t defend themselves. We can’t afford to 
lose a great many men by negligence; there 
are but few of us, at the most.” 

The difference of opinion between Holdness 
and his neighbor, as to the amount of peril, 
arose very naturally from the knowledge that 
each possessed, not merely of Indian charac- 
ter, but also of many other influences that it 
was necessary to weigh and fully understand. 

Blanchard had passed his youth on the fron- 
tiers of Vermont, knew that the Indians .were 
not wont to attack without a prospect of suc- 
cess with a small loss to themselves, and con- 
cluded, as in all their previous efforts at Wolf 
Run they had been very roughly handled, — 
lost heavily and accomplished but little, — had 
become thoroughly convinced that the plunder 
to be obtained was small and the risk great, 
that they would now turn their attention to 
places less capable of defence. 

On the other hand, Holdness had a more 
accurate knowledge both of Indian character 
and the causes of the present outbreak. 

He knew very well that the desire of revenge, 
the most prominent trait in Indian character, 
had, in the breast of the Delawares and Shaw- 
nees, become intensified by brooding over in- 
juries inflicted through a series of years. 

The land unjustly obtained by the Jzdfan 
Walk, referred to and described in a previous 
story of this series; the calling in the aid 
of the Six Nations, to drive the Delawares from 
the forks of that river and the graves of their 
fathers; buying the land of the Shawnees of 
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the Six Nations, without the consent of the 
former, were, now that the opportunity of- 
fered, Holdness well knew, to be atoned for 
in the blood of the pale-faces, although those 
who wrought the wrong had long since passed 
away: 

Holdness, M’Clure, and others were also 
well aware that the Delawares were bitterly 
hostile to those settlers who had taken up land 
on the Juniata and. its branches, and felt as- 
sured that danger was not far off. 

There were other considerations pressing 
upon the mind of one who, in addition to a 
thorough knowledge of the affairs of the prov- 
ince, and determined courage, possessed ex- 
cellent judgment. 

Pennsylvania had no militia. Large num- 
bers of the settlers on the frontiers had neither 
arms nor ammunition, and the province was 
to a great extent defenceless. 

So long as the policy of the Quakers pre- 


vailed, and the Indians were justly dealt with, ° 


arms and the skill to use them, and. military 
discipline, and fortifications were needless; 
but another policy had for years been domi- 
nant: the Indians had been alienated, while 
no corresponding preparation had been made 
to meet such an exigency. 

It had been fondly hoped that Braddock’s 
army would settle all that, defeat the French, 
capture Duquesne, and overawe the Indians, 
who, however they might chafe, and long 
for retaliation, would be powerless for mis- 
chief. 

Braddock had been defeated; Dunbar, his 
successor, had withdrawn the remnant of the 
forces, leaving the province to take care of it- 
self; and the Indian’s hand had taken hold on 
vengeance. 

All the settlers between them and the Ohio 
had either fled to the large towns or to the few 
and scattered forts, while, east of them, the 
Indians were killing, and the inhabitants, a 
large portion of them, running for their lives, 
and leaving ail to the mercy of the enemy. 

Small scalping parties they could cope-with, 
but .Holdness was aware that a hundred In- 
dians, under Shinggas, the Delaware king, had 
gone into the Cumberland valley, and feared 
they might be attacked by a force of savages 
so numerous as to preclude all hope of success- 
ful resistance, leaving them no other alterna- 
tive than selling their lives dearly. 

We can but watch, with solicitude and ad- 
miration, the fortunes of this little community 
of isolated settlers, surrounded by raging sav- 
ages, whose day of vengeance had come; aware 
of their peril, yet resolute to meet it; resolved 
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to defend the homes they, had already en- 
dured so much to obtain, or perish in the 
effort. 

CHAPTER III. 


THE YOUNG DEFENDERS. 


Upon the afternoon appointed the boys met, 
at the house of Holdness, for their usual prac- 
tice, which consisted of shooting at marks set 
up by him, throwing the tomahawk, and other 
exercises of that nature. 

In order. to give zest to their proceedings, 
M’Clure had come to meet with them, bring- 
ing the drum, made by Harry, that he had 
brought from the garrison. Honeywood was 
also present with a fife, that he had made, and 
knew how to play upon. 

The object of the boys, who had first con- 
ceived the notion of going upon the scout, 
and thus assuming the duties of rangers, had 
been that‘of aiding the older portion of the 
settlers in their arduous duties, and thus con- 
tributing to the common defence. 

The band was not large, and consisted of 
those boys who were the most resolute, excelled 
in strength and activity, and possessed a pe- 
@iliar fondness for hunting, were the best 
shots, and had all along been accustomed to 
the woods, and had been sent to kill game, to 
supply the wants of the respective families to 
which they belonged, when the pork barrel 
was empty. a 

But no sooner had the matter taken shape, 
and their plans and purposes received the sanc- 
tion of Holdness, than the bows and arrows 
were made, the target erected and painted with 
red ochre, lampblack, bear’s grease, and clay, 
and wrestling, running, throwing the toma- . 
hawk, learning the war-whoop, and imitating 
the voices of beasts and birds, set on foot, and 
especially after the drum and fife were made: 
then every boy who could get there was eager 
to share in such rare and exciting sport, so 
well adapted to frontier tastes and habits, 
while many of the parents and others came to 
look on, and girls were not lacking’as spec- 
tators. 

Neither Holdness nor the boys who had 
originated the affair made any objection to 
this, although many who participated were 
mere lads; some could only wrestle or run, 
and were of little account at that; could not 
shoot to any purpose, and were unused to 
the woods; were better with the hoe than the 
rifle, and of doubtful courage. Nevertheless. 
all were made welcome; the more the merrier, 
and those who were poor sticks at anything 
else were perfectly sublime when it came to 
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giving the war-whoop, with which they always 
closed the proceedings of the afternoon. 

Both Holdness and’ M’Clure had assured the 
principals in this enterprise that they need not 
fear final failure and disappointment in regard 
to the desire that so burned in their very mar- 
row, and had furnished the incentive to all 
their efforts, as it would not be long before 
those of the settlers who had hitherto been 
opposed to intrusting boys with the duties of 
rangers — a most responsible and dangerous 
task — would yield and assent to their wishes. 

‘* Boys,” said Holdness, ‘* you've had a good 
deal of fun out of this ere matter, all on you; 
and I reckon you've all learned somewhat; but 
I kin tell you goin’ on a scout’s no boys’ play ; 
you’ve to suffer cold: and heat, hunger and 
thirst, and fatigue, and you’ve got to set your 
wit and pluck agin an Indian’s, what’s born 
in the woods, growed up in the woods, never 
thought or kered for anything else ’cept to 
hunt, and track, and layin ambush; whocan’t 
be lost in the: woods more’n a wolf kin; whose 
eyes, keener than a hawk’s, kin almost track a 
birdin the air, and’ll watch, and wait, and freeze, 
and starve, to take your scalp, and go through 
more’n a white man will to save his soul, thou 
they ain't got any souls more’n a catamount. 

‘*- You see now what’s afore you. ’Tain’t a 
so you 


thing to be gone into ‘hurrah boys;’ 
needn’t spect, all you boys, big and little, what 
have come here to help the fun along, and have 
a good time, are goin’ on the scout, ’cause 
*twould be just throwin’ away your lives and 


the lives of other people. So, as I, and 
M’Clure, and some others are kinder sponsible 
and bound for your good behavior, I’m goin’ 

‘ter pick out the boys I kalkerlate to be fit; 
and that ain’t sayin’ anything agin the rest on 
you, "cause every good, plucky boy or man 
ain’t fit for a ranger, but ony them what’s got 
the gift, and what’s made, as you may say, 
a purpose.” 

Holdness now walked up to Harry Sumer- 
ford, and putting his hand on Harry’s shoulder, 
said, — 

‘* Here’s my first choice. I reckon nobody 
has anything to say agin that. Now, I’m goin’ 
to take his two brothers, Elick and Knuck, 
though they’re young, specially Knuck; but 
they’ve both killed an Indian, and that’s more’n 
any of the rest on you have done, though it’s 
like you would, if you’d a been called to it, as 
they’ve been. Next, I shall take Elick McDon- 
ald, Ned Armstrong, our Calyand Hugh Craw- 
ford, junior, — what's got to take his father’s 
place, — and Andrew M’Clure.” 

Thus Holdness went on selecting, till he had 
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chosen twelve boys — three Sumerfords, Alex 
McDonald, Ned Armstrong, Cal Holdness, 
Hugh Crawford, Andrew M’Clure, Conrad 
Stiefel, Abiel Wood, William Grant, and James 
Stewart. p 

Having accomplished this duty, Holdness 
said, — ; 

‘‘T want you all to understand that God 
Almighty alone knows how long this ere In- 
dian skrimmage is goin’ to last; so that some 
on you that’s under age and ain’t taken ’ll have 
a chance bymeby. There’s'ssome on you needs 
more practice in throwin’ the tomahawk, and 
in shootin’. You'll be wanted bymeby; ‘cause, 
most like, some of these ere ’ll be made pris- 
oners, or taken sick, wounded, or perhaps 
killed by the Indians, and their places must 
be filled up. I want every one I’ve picked out 
to parch up a lot of corn, ’cause that'll keep, 
and have a flint and steel, and some tinder, or 
Indian spunk in a small horn, and all his other 
fixin’s ready, ’cause you might be called when 
you least expect it. Arter to-morrow, we 
shall take two on you with us every day on the 
scout, till the rest on ‘em make up their minds 
*bout lettin’ you take it on your own shoulders. 
But they'll come to it, sartain; so, ’twixt 
whiles, you’d better choose your officers, and 
be ready for a jump; for I tell you there’s 
trouble, bitter trouble, ahead; and these ere 
people, that are so brave and careless just at 
present, ’ll git waked up with the war-whoop.” 

There was some heart-burning and some 
discontent with the choice made by Holdness. 
There were not wanting those who felt them- 
selves to be as well qualified as others who had 
been selected ; but grumbling availed nothing. 
They left the ground, and the rest remained 
to choose their captain. Harry Sumerford was 
chosen without a dissenting vote. 

‘* Boys,” said he, ‘‘ you know I didn’t seek 
this ere appointment, and I don’t want it.” 

‘* We know that,” they shouted. 

‘¢T can’t read nor write.” 

‘“Who cares?” ‘* You kin shoot,” '** You 
know the woods,” ‘* You can make your mark,” 
‘¢ We won’t have ‘anybody else. We'll give it 
up fust,” — was heard on all sides. 

** Take Cal or Ned Armstrong.” 

‘¢ We won’t stand,” cried Ned and Cal. 

Harry strove to speak again, but his voice 
was drowned in war-whoops, in which assidu- 
ous practice had made them proficients. Every 
boy had his fingers in his mouth. At length 
Hugh Crawford said, — 

“If you ain’t going to back out, you can 
speak.” 

‘¢T was goin’ ter say that I won’t stand ’thout 
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BABY AND BEAR FELL OVER BACKWARD TOGETHER. 


every one here’ll promise to obey my qrders. 
I want that settled right here afore we go any 
further, ’cause this ain’t goin’ ter be any make- 


believe playin’ sojers. You heerd what Mr. 
Holdness said?” 

This was assented to. 

‘“‘There’s another thing I want settled. 
S’pose a boy’s lazy, don’t do his part, diso- 
beys orders, falls asleep on his watch, or 
shows the white feather. What’s ter be 
done?” 

‘* Tet the captain speak to him twice about 
it. If after that he keeps doing so, turn him 
out of the company. Let every boy give him 
a kick, and the captain two kicks,” said Con 
Stiefel. 

"Bout drill. It may be some time afore we’re 
catled out. We need practice ter keep our 
hands in.” 

‘* Let the captain set a time for drill, when- 
ever he judges best,” said Will Stewart. 

‘* There must be somebody to step into the 
cap’n’s shoes, if he should be laid by, or we 
wanted to divide the scout.” 

Cal Holdness was elected lieutenant. 

‘* How about scalps? Are we going to take 
scalps?” said Armstrong. 

‘*Of course; everybody does,” said Hugh 
Crawford. 
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*‘T ain't, nor Elick, nor Knuck; we three 
have done it once, but that’s the last time,” 
said Harry. 

‘*T will: father always did. S’pose the gov- 
ernor should offer five or six pounds for an 
Indian’s scalp. We don’t have anything for 
scouting. Think I'd be fool enough to throw 
that away?” said Crawford. 

**T’'ll go with the captain,” said McDonald. 

** So will we,” said Cal Holdness and Arm- 
strong. 

The rest were in favor of taking scalps. 

**Look here! Us boys have always agreed 
like brothers; don’t let’s fall out now. If any- 
body believes in taking scalps, let him take 
’em. If anybody don’t, leave ‘em alone, Let 
us agree, right here, ndt to twit one tother 
about takin’ or not takin’ em, and that we’ll 
have no words nor heart-burnin’ about it; for 
Mr. Honeywood and my father are all the men 
I knowof, at any rate in this Run, that wouldn’t 
take a scalp,” said McDonald. 

This was agreed to. 

‘«There’s one more thing. If any boy thinks 
he’s in for more’n he spected at first, — thinks 
he can’t stand the hardship and come up ter 
the scratch every way, — let him say so, and 
leave right here. Nobody’ll find any fault, 
nor twit him with it afterwards,” said Harry. 
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Harry waited a few moments, but no one 
seemed disposed to leave. He then said, — 

‘* Now, everything’s settled. The company’ll 
come together here, next Wednesday, at four 
o'clock in the afternoon, for drill and ’spection. 
Every boy must bring a light pack, bow and 
bunch of arrows, steel pints, if possible, if 
not, flint; flint, steel, tinder-box, tomahawk, 
scalpin’-knife, rifle or musket, bullet-pouch, 
powder-horn with powder, ball, gun-flints, 
primin’-wire, and blanket. We shall have a 
straw target, so’s nut to blunt the arrow 
pints.” 

‘*Captain, there’s one thing ain't settled. 
Seems to me we ought to have some name for 
the company,” said Cal Holdness. 

‘* Wolf Run Rangers,” said McDonald. ~ 

** Young Catamounts,” said Crawford : “ that 
sounds savage.” 

‘*Don’t want anything boyish, ’cause we’re 
goin’ to take the place of men; let’s call our- 
selves The Wolverenes. They are the hardest 
biters, savagemost critters there is,” said Arm- 
strong. 

This gave great satisfaction, and was upon 
the point of being adopted, when Captain Sum- 
erford objected. . 

‘* Seems ter me ’tain’t best ter have any of 
them ere bloodthirsty names. I don’t think 


Mr. Honeywood would like it; and you know 
he’s just the best friend us boys have got, and 
every one of us want to go on the scout with 


him, if we kin git the chance. We'ain’t done 
anything yet; and if we take some big, blaz- 
ing name, and then should turn tail or get am- 
bushed by the Injuns, half of us be killed, the 
rest have to run, the fust goin’ off, every body‘d 
larf, same’s they did at Braddock’s grannydeers 
(grenadiers) and sojers, all so grand, with their 
scarlet coats, and powdered hair, and shiny 
guns, and music a-playin’ ‘ Clear the road, I'm 
a comin’,’ and arter all run like mice afore a 
cat, soon’s they heerd the Injuns give the war- 
whoop. Think ’twould be best to take some 
name don’t sound quite so big. That’s the way 
the Injuns do. *’Mongst them nobody gits a 
name till he’s done something. When you 
hear arr Injun called ‘ War Cloud,’ ‘ The Bear,’ 
‘Big Sarpent,’ or see him wear the eagle’s 
feather, you may know for sartain he’s got 
more’n one scar on him, and more’n one scalp 
in his wigwam.” 

‘That's so. Nothin’ comes up so quick in 
the spring as skunk cabbage. What's the use 
for us to go toswellin’? We're boys, arter all. 
If some on us are most twenty-one, others are 
a good ways from it, and have got about every- 
thing to learn, and will be only allowed to 
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scout’cause’tis a force-put, and men are scarce,” 
said McDonald. 

‘* S’pose, then, we call ourselves The Young 
Defenders; that’s our duty, to defend the set- 
tlement; and if some stomach it to be called 
boys, why Young will hinder us from being 
mistook for the other rangers.” 

This name being decided upon, they sepa- 
rated. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A HAPPY FAMILY. 


As the Sumerfords, on their return, drew 
near the house, they saw Sam and Tony 
Stewart at play with the baby, a kitten two 
thirds grown, and three bear cubs. 

So preoccupied were the children with their 
pets as not to perceive the approach of Harry 
and his brothers, who, observing what rare 
sport was on foot (concealed by a corner of 
the building), stood leaning on their rifles, to 
watch the proceedings. 

The cubs were all of the same age, but had 
been, as to ownership, divided between Sam, 
Tony, and the baby,—the baby’s being dis- 
tinguished by a white stripe on the forehead, 
a variation from the usual color of the black 
bear occasionally met with. 

Mrs. Sumerford, having put the supper on 
the table, sat upon the doorstep with her knit- 
ting-work, in order to see that the baby was 
not too rudely handled. 

‘*Q, mother,” cried Sam, ‘‘ Tony’s come, 
and brought his bear. Ain’t they handsome, 
ma’am? Ma’am, baby’s the biggest — don’t 
you think —ever, so much bigger’n mine, or 
Tony’s; big as both on ’em, ma'am?” 

‘* Yes, child, I hear.” 

There were substantial reasons for the supe- 
rior growth of the baby’s cub. Being the spe- 
cial property of the baby, it was, during a 
great part of the time, in the house, and when 
the baby was asleep, lay in the foot of the 
cradle. It was, therefore, in the way of ob- 
taining many additional meals from Mrs. 
Sumerford, because the: baby loved to see it 
eat, and would cry and tease to have the cub 
fed, while the other two were left to the care 
of Sam and Tony, and fared as boys’ pets 
usually do, after the novelty has worn off. 

The cubs belonging to Sam and the baby 
were on the best of terms with the kitten, and 
they would eat out of the same dish, and frolic 
together by the hour. 

It was the same in regard to Tony’s, on ac- 
count of the frequent visits made to each other 
by the boys, on which occasions the cubs were 
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carried back and forth from one house to the 
other. 

‘‘Mrs. Sumerford,” said Tony, as the cubs 
and the kitten were playing and rolling over 
together on the ground, ‘‘ don’t you think my 
bear knows your kitten, and my kitten knows 
Sam and baby’s bear, when they come over to 
my house? Should you think they would?” 

‘*- Yes, I should think they might; they are 
together about half the time.” 

There was quite a contrast in regard to the 
dispositions of the cubs, Tony’s being of more 
irritable temperament than his mates, and 
would, when teased, growl, bite, strike with 
his paws, and manifest the inherent ferocity 
of his nature. The others, on the contrary, 
would neither bite nor scratch even the baby, 
and were much more inoffensive than the kit- 
ten, that had a deal of self-respect, and would 
by no means submit to imposition, and had 
become altogether too formidable for the use 
of the baby. 

The boys had chosen their play-ground be- 
tween the door-stone and the wood-pile. Be- 


tween the former and the door lay a large pine 
log, thirty feet long, and near by an ox sled, 
with the stakes in it and the tongue turned 
back over the bars, where it was left when the 
last load of wood was hauled. 
‘¢Q, ma’am,” cried Sammy, ‘ only see what 
\ 


the bears are doing.” 

They were standing on their hind legs, be- 
side the log, and trying to pull down the kit- 
ten, that, perfectly wild with frolic, was racing 
from one end of the log to the other, and 
jumping over their heads whenever they 
strove to get hold of her. 

In the midst of the fun, the baby, who had 
all the time sat gravely regarding them, with 
his thumb in his mouth, crept to the log, and, 
rising on his feet, clasped the white-faced cub 
around the neck, and, losing his balance, baby 
and bear fell over backward together, to the 
intense delight of the boys. 

‘‘O, Mrs. Sumerford,” screamed Tony, 
‘*your baby was going to help his bear ketch 
the kitten — zuckers.” 

Sam now disappeared for a few moments, 
and when he came back, brought a capful of 
cranberries, and emptied the contents on the 
ground. Bears are exceedingly fond of this 
berry, and the three cubs began eagerly to 
devour them, when the kitten, brimming over 
with excitement, and having no share in the 
feast, pounced upon the heap, from the top 
of the log, and set the berries flying and roll- 
ing in alldirections. Her four legs went like 
a drummer’s sticks when beating the long 
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roll, and in a few minutes what berries re- 
mained were all intermixed with earth, chips, 
rotten bark, and grass-roots, torn up by her 
claws. 

Enraged at such impudence, Tony’s cub 

dealt the saucy intruder a blow with his paw 
that laid her flat, and followed it up with a 
bite that drew blood. Uttering a fearful 
“Yow!” the kitten extricated herself, and 
with wild eyes and a tail as big as two tails, 
took refuge, not merely on the top of the 
house, but of the chimney, which, being built 
of sticks of wood placed ‘ cob-fashion,” and 
lined with clay, was easy of ascent, especially 
to a cat. ; 
* Seated upon a projecting stick, and uttering, 
now and then, a low moan, she licked off the 
blood, and looked daggers at her former play- 
mate. 

The spite manifested by the cub, the terror 
of the kitten, and the astonished looks of Sam 
and Tony, were too much for Harry and his 
companions, and a roar of laughter betrayed 
their presence. 

‘* My bear wasn’t ter blame — was he?” said 
Tony. 

‘“No,” replied Sam; ‘*’cause the kitten no 


. business ter git right on his dinner.” 


Upon perceiving Harry, Sam and Tony ran 
to him, and each of them, seizing a hand, 
began to beg him to make them a wooden 
tomahawk apiece. 

‘* What do you want tomahawks for?” 

***Cause,” said Sam, ‘*me and Tony, and 
ever so many more boys, is goin’ ter havea 
company, and Mr. Seth’s goin’ ter make us 
wooden guns, so they’ll snap and go bang.” 

“Yes; zuckers!” said Tony; ‘‘and we're © 
goin’ ter have a war-post. My father’s goin’ 
ter make it for us up to my house. Mr. Hold- 
ness’s goin’ ter give us some red paint ter 
paint it.” 

‘“‘*And,” said Sam, interrupting, ‘“‘ we be 
goin’ ter strike it with our tomahawks, and 
holler and dance round it, just as the Injuns 
do, and then we be goin’ on a scout ter kill 
Injuns. O, sich a good time! Will you, 
Harry, make ’em for us?” E 

“Tl see.” 

‘But will you, truly, Harry, make ’em 
for us?” 

‘Yes, I guess so; but if I ketch ery one of , 
you scoutin’ in the woods, I’ll take you across 
my knee. Don’t you go inter the woods at 
all; there’s Injuns in the woods; they kin run 
faster’n a bird kin fly, and they'll carry you 
off, and eat you up alive.” 

‘*Can’t go in our pastur?” 
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‘No, indeed; didn’t the Injuns creep up 
behind the bushes, and come near killin’ me, 
and Elick, and Knuck.” 

‘‘ How kin we make ambushes, if we can’t 
go into the bushes?” 

‘*-You don’t wan't ter lay ambushes.” 

‘* Yes, we do; else we can’t play Injuns, and 
do nothin’; and Mr. Stewart’s goin’ ter make 
us war-posts, and Mr. Seth guns.” 

Sam and Tony began to sob as though their 
hearts would break. This soon melted Harry, 
who said, — 

‘‘There’s the corn-stubble in the field; you 
kin lay your ambush there ; and there’s stumps 
and logs layin’ round, and piles of roots.” 


‘Is that a good place to make ambush, 


Elick?” said Sammy, beginning to wipe up 
the tears with his fists. 

‘* Yes, Sammy, it’s a complete place; there’s 
that great pile of stumps that we ambushed 
behind when we killed the Injuns; and then, 
O Sammy, don’t you know that place, in 
amongst the cat-tail flags, where that Injun 
crawled arter he was wounded, and we killed 
him; and there’s some of his blood on a stone 
there now.” 

‘*Is there blood there now?” 

“Yee.” 

‘*Then there. ain’t any other boys got any 
sich place as that— is there?” 

‘* No, indeed; ’cause that’s real Injun.” 

‘* Sammy,” said his mother, ‘‘I wouldn’t, if 
I was you and Tony, play such things. Play 
with your bears and the kitten, and play ‘ hide 
and seek,’ and ‘I spy,’ and play horse; and 
Ill fry you a doughnut man; and I'll get 
Harry to make you a windmill. I’m sure 
there’s Injuns enough without making be- 
lieve.” 

**T don’t want no man, nor no windmill, 
ma’am. I want ter play Injuns; Harry, and 
Elick, and Knuck do, and Mr. Holdness learns 
*em how, and you don’t say nothing ter them; 
but you won’t let me and Tony do no kind 
of a thing; wecan’t have no good time, — 
can’t do nothing.” 

‘* Supper ready, mother?” said Harry. 

**'Yes; been ready this hour, and more.” 

***Cause I want ter go over ter McDonald’s, 
arter supper.” 

‘**T wouldn’t go to-night, Harry; it’s a good 
ways over there; ’twill be dark before you get 
there.” 

‘* Guess I won’t; guess I’ll put it off; go 
over some arternoon, and stay all night; told 
Elick I’d come over fore long, and stop the 
night with him.” 

‘‘Then if you don’t go over there, you'll 
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make our tomahawks — won’t you?” said 
Sammy. 

Harry made the weapons. Tony passed the 
night with Sam, and the next forenoon they 
set out for Blanchard’s, to vex the soul of Mr. 
Seth till he made their guns. 

Woe betide the rash man who promises a 
boy anything, imagining he’ll forget it. As 
well might the tide forget to flow, or the sun 


to set. 
{TO BE CONTINUED.) 


BELLS UNDER THE 8EA. 
BY MARSH MALLOw. 


“Tt is said, on the English coast a ship went down, loaded 
with church bells. There they lie yet ; and whenevera storm 
is coming, they are heard to ring under the water.” 


ARK! The bells ringing under the sea! 
There will be a storm to-night. 
Long and loud will the breakers roar; 
Angry the waves that dash on the shore: 
There will be a storm to-night. 


A storm, with the heavens above so blue, 
And the water so serene, 

And the sunset sky all flecked with gold, 
With rosy hues between. 


And see, the morn is rising now, 
And her silvery light is shown, 

A brilliant path for the water sprites, 
Across the clear waves thrown. 


Yes, astorm. So, fisher, go not forth; 
Tempt not the treacherous wave; 
For he fares ill who dares to-night 
The perils of ocean to brave. 


For ’twas just here a ship went down; 
And a chime of sweet bells she bore; 

And when, ere a storm comes on, 
They're heard to ring from the shore, 


And the sound foretells danger and woe, 
And wave with wave at strife. 

Ill betide the sailor then 
Who trusts on ocean his life. 


Stay, O, stay in thy humble cot, 
And sit in the firelight’s glow; 

Launch not thy bark, or a bed thou shalt find 
In the tossing waves below. 


Hark! The bells ringing under the sea! 
There will be a storm to-night; 

So, fisher, go not forth. 

Sullen and low hang the clouds in the north: 
There will be a storm to-night. 
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THE YOUNG ORUSOES OF DUMB-BELL 
ISLAND. 


BY REV. T. BROWN. . 
———r 

rs ELL now, if ’tain’t a mystery what’s 
‘come o’ them boys,” Guoth Granny 
Featherstone to herself. ‘‘ Said they should 
be gone all day; but I wonder if they think 
that means till midnight! Here ’tis half past 
ten o’clock this blessed minute, an’ nothin’ to 

be seen or heerd o’ them or their boat.” 
Granny Featherstone stood in the door of 
her cottage, straining her eyes out on the lit- 
tle-bay. Then, for the twentieth time since 
sunset, she left her threshold and stepped down 
to the beach. She saw that the moon was 
rising now, and the view was clear fora long 
distance over the water. Perhaps this time 
she would get a glimpse of the boys. No. 
Not so much as a speck was to be seen any- 
where on the level bay. The old lady stood 
gazing for several minutes, as if her -eyes 


would call out of the deep the missing boat;. 


but there was no sign. No sound of voices 
or dipping oars came to her ears — only the 
soft but deep monotone of the sea. The breeze 
felt chilly. She turned and went back to the 
cottage, muttering uneasily by the way, — 

‘¢ Their mother oughtn’t t’ gone off, and left 


’em here, anyway — an’ I was a right Yown 
foolish old woman to conclude to take care o’ 


the boys. She told me they was big enough 
to take care of theirselves — an’ bein’ as one’s 
fourteen, and t’other sixteen, I should think 
they might — but this don’t look like it.” 

Granny Featherstone went in and sat down, 
but it was vain to try to compose herself. She 
listened to the vast increasing murmur of the 
waves, as they lapped the beach. The tide 
was coming in. The sound made her nervous 
now. She snuffed her candle and took up her 
knitting-work. But the stitches dropped, and 
her mind wandered. The whir of a grass 
cricket under the window made her start. 
Then it was the sudden note of a whippoor- 
will in the garden, or the distant cry of a 
loon; and still, ceaselessly moaning, the great 
voice of the sea. Granny Featherstone half 
expected to hear a scream of human distress 
borne: in, over the. waters, from somewhere; 
then her eyes grew heavy, and her head 
nodded. She was old, and watching was too 
much for her. 

‘*La,” she broke outat length, rousing her- 
self. as though she had had a dream. ‘It’s 
like as not Luke an’ Richard was to Bart 
Dunmore’s, an’ concluded to wait till tide riz, 
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an’ they could row home on it; they’ll be com- 
in’ pretty soon. Mis’ Bryant allus stood to’t 
they could take care o’ theirselves, — qn’ bein’ 
as one’s fourteen an’ tother sixteen, I should 
think they might.” And in a few minutes 
Granny Featherstone was sound asleep in her 
chair. 

Two jollier young boatmen never went afloat 
than were Luke and Rfchard Bryant, when 
that morning they pulled their skiff down the 
little bay. Constant practice had made them 
familiar with the water, and expert to handle 
oars. Their mother, who was taking her sum- 
mer rest from the city at this retired beach, 
allowed them to row every day in fine weather, 
and was pleased to see them growing hardy 
and fearless on the sea. She only required 
that they should never wse a sail unless some 
experienced hand was with them; and as they 
had never disobeyed her, she trusted them out 
of her sight a good deal. Just now the boys 
were left by themselves for a few days, Mrs. 
Bryant, on her return to the city, having hu- 
mored their wish to extend their vacation, and 
stay at their favorite sea-side resort a little 
longer. Mrs. Featherstone had promised to 
look well to their bodily comforts, and the 
mother knew the active, kind old lady, and 
knew her boys too thoroughly to feel any spe- 
cial apprehensions. | ‘ 

Luke and Richard had started in the morn- 
ing for a more extended trip than usual, in- 
tending, in fact, to make a sort of exploring 
cruise along shore, and out among the bits of 
rocky islands in the offing; and accordingly 
they went well victualled for the day with 
bread and cold meat, and a tin pail full of 
milk. The sun shone pleasantly, the wind 
and water were quiet, and everything prom- 
ised the young voyagers fair going and safe 
returning. Indeed, the charming weather, and 
the progress they made, inspired them, finally, 
to venture a good way out from shcre among 
the little islands. These were projections of 
shoal and ledge, not quite forming a reef, even 
at low tide, but more like the ‘‘rips” and 
‘‘keys” common off some parts of the south- 
ern coast. One of the projections had often 
attracted the boys’ attention when they viewed 
the sea afar through a glass, and something 
peculiar in its shape excited their curiosity. 
It looked like a great dumb-bell, lying down 
half out of the water, the profile of it, seen 
from the main land, showing a high, abrupt 
bluff at each end, and a rolling valley in the 
centre. To this, which they very naturally 
christened ‘‘ Dumb-bell . Island,” Luke and 
Richard now determined to make their way. 
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Two hours of tolerably steady rowing 
brought them to the place, which was certain- 
ly rough and romantic enough to answer all 
their expectations. Drawing up their boat, 
they hastily secured her, and then taking their 
provisions, and a hatchet which they had 
brought with them, they went some distanee 
from the beach and sat down to rest: The air 
and exercise had so sharpened their appetites 
that they were quite willing to consider it din- 
ner time, even without looking at the sun. 
They ate their luncheon accordingly, and then 
strolled off together to explore the island. It 
was a wild spot, but by no means unpleasant 
asa bit of scenery for visitors to look at and 
linger upon. Climbing one of the hills or 
bluffs, which rose rude and craggy towards the 
sea, but above was spread with beautiful moss 
and tufted with red cedar trees, the boys were 
able to overlook nearly the whole of their new 
play-ground. Altogether, there might have 
been a square mile of it, though it lay in an 
irregular, oblong form. The little valley be- 
tween the high ends of the island was green 
with vegetation, some familiar and some 
strange, and in one part of it, not far from 
the foot of the bluff, the young explorers spied 
something that looked like the work of hu- 
man hands. Hastening down, they made their 
way towards it, and soon saw before them, 
surrounded by grass and clumps of shrubbery, 
a deserted cabin. There was a stone chimney 
and fireplace in it, and this was about all of it 
that remained in order, for the cabin had ap- 
parently been tenantless several years. 

** Aha, Crusoe is out just now,” says Luke, 
inspired by the genius of the solitude. ‘I 
wonder he didn’t tack his card on the door, 
saying when he would be back.” 

‘It’s likely he did, but it’s so long ago the 
wind blew it away,” quoth Richard, entering 
into the adventure quite as heartily as his 
brother. 

Upon that, Luke began to scrape together 
the leaves and pieces of wood that lay about, 
and throw them into the fireplace. 

‘* We'll see how his chimney draws, at any 
rate,” said he; and he struck a match and soon 
made a roaring fire. Feeding this, and amus- 
ing themselves in various other ways about 
the old cabin, the two brothers occupied the 
time until the sinking sun admonished them 
that they ought to go. Promising themselves 
that they would certainly visit the island again, 
they started for the beach, making a circuit to 
pick up some “curiosities” on the way to 
carry to Granny Featherstone. 

At length they reached the place where they 
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had landed; but instead of setting off at once, 
they stood still, looking pale and confounded. 
Their boat was gone! Neither of them said a 
word — neither knew what to say — till, after 
several minutes of amxious gazing, Richard 
pointed afar over the water and exclaimed, — 

** There it is!” 

‘¢ Where?” said Luke; and getting his eyes 
upon it, he stood silent again, trying to calcu- 
late its distance. 

‘*It’s as bad as the goat that jumped into the 
crater,” he muttered presently. ‘: Many a 
thing is lost, even if you know where it is.” 

The boys walked down the beach as far as 
they could, and back and forth along the edge 
of the water, feeling gloomy enough, but still 
looking towards the drifting boat. They 
blamed themselves bitterly for not tying it 
with more care, so that it would be safe when 
the forenoon ‘tide came up; but blaming 
brought them no comfort now. 

‘* We must try fo get that!” exclaimed Luke, 
at length, looking desperate. ‘I believe I can 
swim to it!” , 

Richard made no reply, but watched his 
brother, to see if he really meant what he 
said. Luke began to throw off his clothes. 
He was an excellent swimmer. Both boys, 
indeed, took familiarly enough te the water 
now, for they had bathed and sported half the 
summer in the swell that rolled up the sloping 
sands near their boarding-place. Still, it was 
a bold undertaking to strike out for the run- 
away boat alone. The water was deep beyond 
the island, — fearfully deep. 

Before Richard could make up his mind to 
remonstrate, Luke was in the sea, pushing his 
way towards the boat. Richard followed him 
with his eyes, anxiously. Hewas certain that 
he could not swim so far himself, and nobody 
knew how far it was to the boat; but he had 
great confidence in the skill and strength of 
his older brother. Perhaps Luke could reach 
the boat. He hoped he could. Indeed, he 
must believe so now, or else shout for him to 
come back. 

The swimmer had hardly gone twenty rods 
from land before Richard did shout, in tones 
of terrible earnestness. Sweeping the sea 
with his eye, and trying to méasure the prob- 
able time and distance of his brother's ven- 
ture, he saw, a good way to the windward, 
something like the ripple of a sharp fin, cutting 
the water, and making directly towards Luke. 

** Come back! Come back!” he called, 
throwing all the power of sudden fright into 
his voice. ‘‘ Luke, Luke, swim back as quick 
as ever youcan. There’s a shark!” 
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Luke heard the horrible warning, and turned 
immediately to retrace his course to the island. 
Looking frequently over his shoulder, he soon 
was able to see with his own eyes the wake of 
the shark. Love of life nerved him to unnat- 
ural effort, and he shot through the water 
with prodigious:speed. The race was doubt- 
ful; for though the fish was as yet farther 
from Luke than Luke from the island, it was 
coming towards him in a line that threatened 
to intercept his escape. Richard stood at the 
water’s edge in an agony of suspense, and 
even waded quite a distance out, calling to his 
brother as encouragingly as he could. The 
young swimmer’s strength held out nobly. 
His savage pursuer gained on him fast; but 
he was now so near shore as to feel hopeful, 
and the long leaps he made through the water 
would have astonished himself, if he had had 
time to think. Richard hastily gathered some 
round stones, as large as he could throw, in- 
tending to bombard the shark if it followed 
within range. a 

Again and again he cheered his brother on, 
till just as Luke’s escape seemed certain, the 
terrible ripple of the monster’s fin shot along 
the sea with a speed that for the moment took 
all hope away. Hardly knowing what he did, 
Richard flung a stone at the shark with all his 
might. It struck exactly before the creature’s 


nose; and in a second more, Luke had taught 
hold of his brother’s hand and leaped upon 
the island. Never before had the poor boy made 


so close and fearful a flight for life. Never 
had either of the brothers felt before such 
utter horror and fear as the experience of the 
last few minutes brought them. Both lay for 
some time exhausted on the ground, one over- 
come by fierce exertion, and the other by the 
mere reaction of his feelings. 

‘* Your warning saved me, Rich,” panted 
Luke at length. 

‘* We've lost our boat, but we’ve got our 
lives,” answered Richard. 

‘“*Thanks to God, and to you, that it’s no 
worse!” syd Luke. 

-“‘ We've got to stay here, nobody knows how 
long; but that’s better than to be dead with- 
out a chance,” said Richard. 

‘*O, we'll get off before a great while. 
Somebody’ll be after us, and search every rock 
and island along shore,” said Luke; and re- 
covering his strength now a little, he began 
putting on his clothes. ‘That was an awfully 
narrow escape, though, Rich,” he broke out 
again in a minute or two. 

The grateful boy seemed unable, as yet, to 
think of anything but his escape from death. 
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Gradually a silence fell upon both the broth- 
ers. There was enough how to make them 
thoughtful. Their situation was not so bad 
as it might have been, but it was bad enough. 
They were ‘‘out of the world,” and had no 
way to communicate with it. They were grow- 
ing hungry again, and they had no provisions. 
It was sunset, and soon they would be unable 
to watch the sea for any chance of rescue. 
They lingered at the edge of the island while 
the light lasted, and then, without obtaining 
a glimpse of sail or any passing craft, they 
made their way slowly to the deserted cabin. 
Little had they thought they should need it 
to-night for a lodging-place. Puliing the long 
grass that grew about the door, they made 
themselves a bed, and stretched upon this, 
they slept the sleep of genuine fatigue, while 
far on the main Jand, in the cottage up the 
little ‘bay, Granny Featherstone, tired with 
watching for them and worrying about them, 
slept in her arm-chair with her knitting-work 
in her lap, and her candle burning down. 

The boys woke next morning in better spir- 
its; but O, how hungry they were! 

‘* What shall we do?” said Richard. 

‘* What shall we do?” echoed Luke, laugh- 
ing in spite of the doleful doubt there was in 
the question. ‘‘I know what we'll do,” con- 
tinued Luke, after a pause, during which both 
had kept up a lively thinking; ‘I saw little 
holes in the sand over on the south side there. 
We can dig clams.” 

That wasenough. In another minute Luke 
and Richard were on their way to the clam- 
bank. They filled their hats with clams easily 
enough; but now came another difficulty. 
Where was the water to boil them in? In 
their explorations the day before they had not 
seen a drop of fresh water. 

‘There must be some, though, somewhere 
on the island,” said Luke;-and directly it was 
arranged that Richard should take the tin pail, 
and hunt for a spring, while Luke, who still 
felt a little the worse for his violent exertion 
of yesterday, remained to build a-fire in the 
cabin. Richard went pretty much the whole 
1ound of the island without finding what he 
sought. He looked among the rocks, and 
across the grassy valley, and all along the 
beach, but everything seemed to be dry except 
the sea. 

“* Water, water everywhere, 
And not a drop to drink!” 

He was gone an hour anda half. At 1d he 
discovered a hollow in the rocks that held some 
rain-water, and filling his pail from this, he 
returned to the cabin, where he found Luke 
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making a comfortable breakfast of roasted 
clams. Richard joined him, and as there were 
enough roasted for-both, they saved their 
water to drink, and to cook their dinner with. 

‘‘We must make some shovels with our 
hatchet,” said Richard, ‘‘and dig a well, if 
we're going to stay here.” 

“ And we must learn to rake up our fire and 
keep it,” said Luke. ‘‘I haven’t but two more 
matches.” 

During the day the brothers succeeded in 
finding, not only plenty of clams, but also 
shrimps and mussels, and a large lobster, 
which they caught at afternoon low tide, ina 
hollow under the cliff. They also gathered a 
quantity of a kind of tender plantain, which 
boiled easily, and made a palatable dish 
of greens; and besides, they picked about a 
quart of whortleberries. In fact, their minds 
became so taken up with the new desert life, 
that they almost forgot their anxiety during 
the day, and if they could have found a nice 
spring of water, it is probable that the ro- 
mance of this wild existence would have 
reconciled the young adventurers to stay upon 
Dumb-bell Island for a week or more. Fresh 
water they must have; and all their efforts at 
well-digging proved fruitless. The supply of 
rain-water in the hole of the rock held out 
remarkably, but it would in no very long time 
be gone. The boys played Crusoe to their 
hearts’ content, but still kept one eye out upon 
the sea towards the main coast, feeling quite 
willing at any hour to see a boat coming for 
them. Thus they spent two days and two 
nights on the island, living upon clams, lob- 
ster, shrimps, mussels, berries, and greens, — 
and greens, berries, mussels, shrimps, lobster, 
and clams, — until deliverance came. 


It was three o’clock in the morning when 
Granny Featherstone woke in her chair with 
a start, and tried to collect her thoughts. 

‘* Mercy on us! here ’tis most day, an’ them 
boys not come yet! Their mother’d have 
agur-fits if she knew it!” sheexclaimed. And 
then she got up and lit another candle, to 
make sure. that her young boarders had not 
come home and entered the house while she 
was asleep. She was so much worried about 
them that she did not go to bed, but kept up 
a dozing watch till broad daylight, muttering 
her anxieties. The kind old soul was fearless 
for herself, and accustomed to living alone; 
bulfher cares for other people often made 
her borrow as much trouble as any nervous 
mother of a large family. She tried to think 
that Luke and Richard had concluded to stay 





at Bart Dunmore’s; but as the day wore on 
and they did not return, she set off to the near- 
est neighbor's to find a messenger who would 
carry word to Dunmore’s that the boys were 
lost, and if possible procure men to search for 
them. Having thus done all she could, she 
looked in vain for them until evening, and 
then passed another rather restless night. 

Next morning, when her meat-man came 
along from the village three miles below, she 
learned that a boat with oars in it had been 
found, grounded at low water on ‘‘ Albro’s 
Spit.” A description of it convinced her that 
it was the same boat that had carried out Luke 
and Richard. 

‘*O, dear me! dear me!” exclaimed the old 
lady, lifting up her hands in real. distress. 
‘‘ That’s it, then! Their mother must be tel- 
egraphed: poor woman, it’ll break her heart!” 

And when the meat-man went away, it was 
with the understanding that he should send a 
despatch to Mrs. Bryant as soon as he arrived 
at the village. Granny Featherstone grieved 
much, both in her own sorrow at the boys’ 
fate, which the empty boat seemed to make 
certain, and in sympathy with the absent 
mother, under the shock that must soon reach 
her,—‘‘The boys are lost! Come.” And 
then, indeed, the iron would enter the widow’s 
soul. 

Early on the third day of their island life, 
Luke and Richard Bryant hailed a party of 
fishermen, and were taken off in their boat. 
And you may be sure the sight of them, 
two or three hours later, coming up the bay 
towards the cottage, put good Granny Feather- 
stone into a.great fluster of happy surprise. 
She cried, and laughed, and scolded, and asked 
questions; and it was.a good while before she 
could hear the boys’ story, or realize what had 
happened. 

‘*Why, how could you think we were 
drowned, Granny,” said Luke, ‘‘when the 
boat was found with the oars in it, all regular, 
and the pail, and the luncheon, and the hatchet 
gone? Surely that looked as if Wybad landed 
somewhere.” 

It was well that: the meat-man had taken 
the same view of the matter, after thinking it 
over that morning, and concluded not to send 
the telegram, which would have distressed 
Mrs. Bryant so much. 

The boys recovered their boat, and made 
other visits to Dumb-bell Island, after their 
unlucky adventure there. 

‘* We wouldn’t care to /ive there, though,” 
said Richard to Granny Featherstone, ‘ unless 
we could carry over your well with us.” 
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THE GREAT BONANZA. 


THE RUNAWAYS’ FORTUNES IN 
NEVADA. 





BY CHARLES W. HALL. 





T was nine o’clock, and the bell of the Riv- 
erport Academy had summoned its motley 
throng of boys and girls from their favorite 
play-ground, the sandy knoll in front. Mr. 
Stone, the principal, seated himself at his 
desk on the high platform and struck his little 
bell sharply: instantly the girls ceased their 
smiles, their flirting of gay head-ribbons and 
glossy curls, and the furtive whispers, which 
sought to finish the communication inter- 
rupted by the school-bell; the boys braced 
themselves sharply back in their seats, folded 
their arms, and were silent. 

‘* Boys, answer to your names,” said the 
principal, as the lady assistant opened the re- 
gister, and in clear, distinct tones read off the 
surnames of the boy scholars. 

** Appleton, Ames, Amory, Bearse, Barry, 
Boyd — Boyd? —” 

The first five names had been promptly an- 
swered by the monosyllable ‘“‘ Here;” but as 
the principal heard the sixth name repeated, 


‘ 





without an answer, he frowned angrily, and 
made a gesture; the reader understood, and 
all was silence.: 

‘* How long has Edward Boyd been absent, 
Miss Nye?” 

“This is the third half day, sir,” answered 
the lady. 

‘* Is your cousin sick, Amory?” 

The question was asked of a tall, pale lad, 
the son of the guardian of the absent scholar, 
— for Edward Boyd was an orphan, the only 
son of a sea captain, who had amassed much 
wealth only to die, leaving his motherless boy 
to the guardianship of Squire Amory —a 
grasping and unamiable man. It was well 
known among the villagers that the-dead fa- 
ther’s wealth had been unable to secure either 
comfort or a happy home for his child among 
his envious relations. 

‘*He started for school yesterday morning 
with Sam Nevins, and hasn’t been home since, 
sir,” said Stephen Amory, with a slight sneer. 
‘* Father thinks he has gone to see his grand- 
father at Concord.” 

At that moment came a sharp knock at the 
outer door: the monitor answered the sum- 
mons, and soon returned, followed by one.of 
the constables of the town, who spoke a few 
words to the master in a grave tone. Mr. 
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Stone paled, then cleared his voice, and ad- 
dressed the scholars : — 

**IT am sorry to learn that Edward Boyd 
and Sam Nevins, who played truant yesterday, 
were seen in a boat at the Old Harbor at the 
time, by a fisherman, going-outside. This 
morning their boat was found adrift, with an 
old suit of clothes in the bottom, and Mrs. 
Nevins has identified them as belonging to her 
son. It is feared that he went in bathing, and 
that some sad accident has occurred, in which 
both boys have lost their lives.” 

The silence for an instant was awful in its 
completeness; then a shriek was heard on the 
girls’ side, and Laura Amory, a quiet, delicate 
girl of twelve, fainted in her seat, and all was 
bustle and confusion for a moment, while tears 
and sobs testified to the sorrow of the children 
for their lost playmates. Miss Nye, however, 
with two of the older girls, took the insensi- 
ble form to the recitation-room, and Mr. Stone 
spoke again, in tones far different from his 
usual sharp accent : — 

‘* We will hope forghe best; and as the boys 
of the school are accustomed to spend their 
holidays among the wooded islands and the 
beech hills below, it is requested that you 
join the search for your missing companions. 
School is accordingly dismissed for the day; 
you will find at the pier several large boats 
ready to take you down the harbor.” 

It is not my intention to describe the futile 
search, which lasted several days, or the use- 
less dragging of the oozy channels near the 
shore where the boat was found; but neither 
‘*Ed” nor ‘‘ Sam” was found, and the letters 
despatched to the different parts of the coun- 
try by the guardian of the former were only 
answered by expressions of alarm and sympa- 
thy. The village paper was full of unusual 
interest for a fortnight, with particulars of 
‘*A Mysterious Disappearance,” “A Sad 
Occurrente;” and a liberal extract from the 
sermon preached by the good old minister, 
when there could be but little doubt that the 
salt sea had indeed swallowed up our play- 
mates. 

In poorer taste, and productive of much 
comment, was an address to the Sunday 
school by Mr. Amory, who drew from ‘a 
recent sad occurrence, a solemn warning to 
truant scholars and disobedient children ; ’ nor 
was the public indignation lessened when, in 
his wife’s name, he laid claim to the entire 
property of his nephew, and obtained it, with- 
out paying even the cheap tribute of a marble 
slab to the memory of the dead boy. 

Poor Mrs. Nevins wept much over her lost 
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boy; but the poor have many sorrows, and 
the widow’s struggles to obtain a support for 
her three remaining children soon blunted 
the. poignancy of her grief, and the fate of 
both the boys was forgotten in the constant 
changes of human life, or recalled only by a 
few, who could scarcely forget the stout form 
and rosy cheeks of Eddie Boyd, and the thinly- 
clad limbs, and colorless, resolute face of Sam 
Nevins. 

That was fourteen years ago. A long time 
since, as one of the elder boys, I had graduated 
from the academy, and after six years of study, 
had returned to Riverport to practise medi- 
cine; for the old family doctor had become 
feeble, and wanted a younger man fo visit his 
patients far away down the sandy coast, or to 
face the driving rain and sharp, short seas, 
when a sudden summons came from the fish- 
ing hamlets among the islands. 

One night, when a north-easter was driving 
the sleety snow, like clouds of Liliputian 
arrows, into the smarting face of the traveller, 
and the war of the breakers on the bar below 
came up the bay like the distant slogan of a 
charging brigade, I received a summons which - 
I could not deny, for it called me to the bed- 
side of the old fisherman, who had last set 
eyes on the missing lads. He had fallen from 
the mast of his large boat, and broken his 
arm, besides receiving other injuries, and it 
was feared that he was dying. 

A stanch whale-boat, with five skilled oars- 
men, awaited me at the wharf; but the pas- 
sage was long and doubtful, and the short, 
sharp seas filled the craft half way to her 
gunwale, before we at last landed upon the 
island. 

I found my patient, old Job Fisher, anxious- 
ly expecting my coming; and after looking at 
the fracture, — a simple one of the bone above 
the elbow, —I proceeded to examine into his 
other injuries. These were more serious; he 
had struck heavily on his breast and side, 
among the ballast, and drew his breath with 
much difficulty, and in great pain. I set the 
bone, left some simple alleviating medicines, 
and was about to take my leave, when the pa- 
tient suddenly asked to speak with me alone, 
and the rest of the family rose and left the 
room. 

‘¢T want to know, doctor,” said he, ‘‘ what 
you think of my case. Can I recover?” 

I hesitated fora moment, and then answered 
frankly, ‘“‘I can’t tell now, Mr. Fisher, for 
your serious injuries are internal, and a day 
or two must elapse before I can say. You 
must hope for the best; and I need not tell 
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you that quiet and cheerfulness are your best 
remedies.” 

The fisherman sighed heavily, and then said, 
‘‘T see that you fear the worst, and I hope 
that God’s will will prove my happiness; but 
there is one thing that has weighed upon my 
mind. You remember the time the two lads 
were said to be drowned, Squire Amory’s 
nephew, and the other? ” 

‘¢ Yes, indeed, I do.” 

‘* Well, twas the squire and I that came 
across the boat in the little cove at the back 
of the island. I rowed up to her, and the 


squire looked in; a queer smile came over his 
face, and then he checked it like, and said, 
‘ Poor fellows, they’ve been drowned. There’s 
no doubt of it.’ 

‘Well, I didn’t think at first but what it 
I towed the boat up 


might have been so. 





towards the town; but as I rowed up, it came 
into my mind that the boat was drifting away 
Srom the shore when we found it, and some- 
how or other, I didn’t feel satisfied that the 
boys had been lost out of her. Then we got 
to the wharf, and the squire told everybody 
how the boat had been found adrift, and the 
clothes of one boy in her; and so all hands 
believed that Sam had gone in swimming, and 
got the cramp, and that Eddie was lost in try- 
ing to save him. 

‘* Well, sir, the boat, when we got her, was 
all ship-shape, with two pairs of sculls stowed 
under the seats, with thole-pins shipped and 
baler aft, just as we haul our dories up on the 
beach; and when I got home, my John said, 
‘Father, there was an extra high tide to-day, 
and our dories at the Point got adrift before I 
thought of it, and gave mea long row.’ 
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**Next morning the squire came down, and 
talked to me about dragging for the bodies. 
Says I, * Squire, there’s a chance them boys is 
alive yet;’ and then I told him about the*do- 
ries, and that the wind and tide would never 
have carried a boat into that cove from any 
other part of the bay. ‘It’s my opinion,’I - 
says to him, ‘that they’ve ruraway, and left 
the boat there, and the tide came up higher 
than they expected.’ 

‘* *You talk like a fool,’ says he, as wrathy as 
could be; ‘don’t say anything like that to 
anybody else, for you'll only excite false hope, 
that'll never be realized. I shall be very angry 
if you do, and I knoW you love home too well 
to displease me.’ 

“That was the only time in my life that I 
was afraid to speak right out as I thought. 
The season had been unfavorable; the squire 
held a mortgage on my little place, and I said 
nothing. I don’t know whether I did right or 
not, but I never yet felt as though those boys 
were dead.” 

‘* Well, Job, I will keep your secret, although 
I think that the boys must be dead, or else we 
should, have heard something of them in all 
these years. Now, don’t talk any more, and 
don’t worry about Squire Amory’s misuse of 
his power over you, for there are few who 
would not have done exactly as you did; ” and 
leaving my patient I returned home. 

Job Fisher did not die, but his recovery was 
slow and doubtful; and before he could again 
accompany his sons to the fishing-grounds, I 
was suddenly called upon by Stephen Amory, 
for my senior was away on a short visit. His 
father had had an attack of apoplexy. 

On arriving, I found that the attack was 
slight; one of those warnings, not to be neg- 
lected, of a danger which may be avoided 
by proper remedies, a suitable dietary, and a 
careful avoidance of everything that tends to 
irritate or excite the brain. The usual reme- 
dies soon restored him, and he was borne 
from his library, where the servant had been 
called to his aid, to his chamber. As I gath- 
ered up my instruments, I found on the floor 
a letter which he had evidently dropped from 
his hand. It was small, and written on a dirty 
fly leaf, ina painfully cramped hand. In hopes 
to ascertain the cause of the attack, I read the 
short missive, which ran as follows : — 

‘* New York April 6 1865 

Squier Amory 
this is too let you no that Eddy 
is Sick, andi am Afrade hee will dy. I am Sick 
to, the doktor ses, we hav tiftiss fever, the 
mann who kepes the hows Mr. James Tranor, 
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sais hee will doo his best, till ya kum. Hee 
livs,att Number 123 east 34 Street. Kum rite 
away yurs Samuel Nevins.” 





The paper almost dropped from my hands, 
as I realized the cruelty and deceit of the man 
whose life I had just. helped to lengthen. The 
fisherman's story was not without its bearing, 
then; and folding the paper, I placed it in my 
medicine case for future use, should time bring 
round a day.of reckoning. On following the 
patient to his chamber, I found him much 
more comfortable; and making an appoint- 
ment for a visit the following day, I returned 
home. ’ 

The next morning I found the old man sit- 
ting up in.an easy-chair, and tried to draw 
from him the cause of his indisposition. I 
questioned him about his diet, inquired into 
his occupation of late, told him I ‘‘ knew that 
undue use of ardent spirits could not be the 
cause of it,” and finally gave him the advice 
so often given to those similarly attacked, and 
so often neglected, or given too late, when it 
is impossible for the patient to follow it. 

‘*You must accept this first and slight at- 
tack as a warning; the next may be fatal; but 
the third is a summons from which there can 
be no appeal. Medicine can do but little to 
aid you. A light diet, very moderate exercise, 
avoidance of extreme heat and impure air, 
and the enjoyment of what the apostle styles 
‘a mind void of offence toward God and 
man,’ will keep the lite-torrent in its wonted 
channels, and prevent the suffusion of the 
brain.” 

**Can you not give my son or wife direc- 
tions that they can follow, previous to your 
arrival, in case of another attack?” 

‘* Certainly, although the chance of their 
materially aiding you is very remote indeed.” 

The word ‘‘ chance” seemed to excite him a 
little. ‘‘If you had had my experience, doc- 
tor, you would not speak slightingly of 
chances. I have known men on the brink 
of ruin, who had but one remote chance in 
their favor. They took it and are rich men 
to-day.” 

I longed to tell him that I knew of the 
chance that had given me the clew to the fate 
of his lost nephew, so cruelly left to die in 
some obscure boarding-house of the distant 
city; but I saw the flush upon his face, and 
paused. I was a physician, and knew my 
duty. 

“*You are getting excited, Squire Amory. 
The discussion would be interesting, no doubt, 
but you must rest until you are stronger.” 
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The gray eyes lost their keen, triumphant 
glance, and the successful plotter was lost in 
the enfeebled and apprehensive invalid. 

‘* You think that any unexpected and excit- 
ing emotion would be dangerous —do you, 
doctor?” 

‘*T should fear the worst,” said I, gravely, 
‘‘although the third attack is generally the 
fatal visitation. In your state of health, your 
life should be attended by the love of those 
around you, and that calm hope of a better 
and higher life which secures the soul from 
the vexations and disappointments of this 
stage of existence.” 

“I think I may claim such a hope, doctor, 
notwithstanding the slanders and. backbiting 
of some who are but a hinderance and a scan- 
dal to the church in which I have been a 
member for thirty years.” 

The color was rising again in his flushed 
cheeks, and raising an admonitory finger, I 
bowed and took my leave. 

Two years after that, a great surprise elec- 
trified Riverport, and set all the lovers of 
gossip in a perfect fever of excitement. Mrs. 
Nevins, at the close of a day of unusually 
hard labor, was returning homeward, worn 
out in body and mind, when suddenly, as she 
turned into the narrow lane that led from the 
main street to the door of her cottage, a man 
heavily bearded, but young and well dressed, 
accosted her, and asked her name. 

‘* Now don’t be afeard, marm, for if Iam a 
rough customer, I’ve come this time on a wel- 
cum arind to you; thet is, ef you’re the widder 
Nevins.” 

‘¢ That is what I’ve been called ever since 
Joshua —- that’s my husband as was — was lost 
in the Arethusy.” 

‘¢'Wal, my arind’s soon done, if you can 
answer a few questions. You had ason Sam 
once, I b’lieve.” 

‘* Yes, he was drowned long of —” 

‘* Ned Boyd, I s’pose you was about ter say. 
Say now, marm, I’ve heerd that story afore, 
an’ know about the boat, an’ the clo’es. Now, 
was there anything in the pockets?” 

‘* Nothin’ but a little Test’ment his teacher 
gin him at Sunday school, an’ thet hed —” 

** Exactly, marm, es you say,I s’pose; but 
could you let me see the Testyment, — that is, 
ef you’ve no objection ter my goin’ down ter 
the house with you.” 

A negative could scarcely be given, and the 
stranger entered the house, whose dilapidated 
walls and poorly furnished interior evidently. 
caused him much surprise, as evinced by a 
low, but long-continued whistle. He, however, 
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made no remark, but taking the book, held it 
up to the solitary candle for a moment, and 
then from under his ample cloak took a stout 
and heavy bag. 

‘I’m satisfied, marm, that you’re all right, 
and you'll be able after this, I reckon, to stay 
at hum an’ take things easier. Ef I don’t tell 
you all I might, it’s because hes strict orders, 
an’ I allus keep my word. Look at the fly- 
leaf of the Testyment, an’ you'll un‘erstand.” 

So saying, he left his burden on the supper 
table, and strode up the lane, while his lis- 
tener, motionless with the struggling of 
conflicting emotions, could only watch his 
retreating figure, and wonder what new trial 
Heaven had in store for her. 

At last she mechanically opened the book, 
long kept in memory of the boy, whose loss 
had been one of the heaviest of the many 
attacks of adverse fortune. The book had 
been left in a mutilated condition, for a bright 
gilded prize-card, one of her few simple gifts 
to her wayward boy, had been torn from the 
fly-leaf on which ithad been pasted. The 
missing portion had been restored by the 
stranger: the little card, strangely faded, 
blurred, and creased, still bore the almost 
illegible legend, ‘‘ For this my son was dead, 
and is alive again; he was lost, and is found.” 

The children had already opened the bag 
and poured its little store of broad gold eagles 
on the rickety table; but even the conscious- 
ness of release from menial labor and cease- 
less care could not turn the mother’s heart 
from its yearnings after her lost darling. 
Taking her worn cloak and bonnet, she went 
out into the darkness, and sought everywhere 
through the little village; but no one save the 
landlord of the tavern knew anything of the 
stranger, whose horse had been fed while his 
master took his supper, and then rode off, 
without exchanging more words than were 
needed to explain his wishes, and settle the 
bill. . 

That same evening, however, I was again 
summoned to attend Squire Amory, who had 
once* more been attacked by apoplexy. I lost 
no time in applying the proper remedies, and 
was again successful in restoring him: to con- 
sciousness. As we carried him to his room, 
his eyes met mine, and before I left, he feebly 
enunciated the words, ‘*Come to-morrow.” 
I nodded acquiescence, and returned to my 
office, to think over my duty in this perplex- 
ing case. It was late at night when I slept, 
but I felt satisfied as to what steps to take, and 
my decision was final. 

On this occasion I found “ the squire” much 
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enfeebled, and greatly depressed. He was still 
too weak to sit up, and as I entered, Stephen, 
his eldest son, stood by the foot of the couch, 
leaning against the heavy rosewood post, with 
a half-threatening, half-sullen look on his pale, 
delicately-chiselled features. Tears were in the 
old man’s eyes, and it was at once apparent to 
me that some topic of exciting interest had 
been considered, previous to my coming. 

I greeted my old schoolmate, but received 
no answer save a sullen ‘* Good evening,” 
saying which, the young man left the room. 

‘Tam glad to find you better this morning, 
Mr. Amory, but I was in hopes that you would 
have escaped a second attack altogether.” 

.“© Yes, doctor, and so did I; but I have had 
too much trouble, and a great deal of busi- 
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ness, and last night a man called upon me, 
and his visit upset me altogether.” 

‘* Why, Mr. Amory! I thought you a 
braver man than that. Did he offer any vio- 
lence?” 

The sick man regained something of the old, 
stern, grave dignity which had so often awed 
me in boyhood, and I almost felt as in the 
years gone by, when his searching eye had 
made an entire class of unruly boys tremble 
at the discovery of our raid on orchards and 
melon patches, or some petty act of insubor- 
dination, which had necessitated the interpo- 
sition of ‘‘ the committee.” 

‘*Can I trust you, doctor, implicitly, in a 
matter of the greatest importance?” he said, 
with a glance which was strangely compounded 
of trained sagacity and imploring helpless- 
ness. sy 
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‘*T came here this morning, Mr. Amory, 
with my mind fully made up on one point; 
that is, to tell you that, in my poor opinion, 
the cause of your malady is one that I cannot 
reach with medicine or cure by regimen. If 
you have a mental anxiety which you wish to 
communicate, I will keep it as sacredly as the 
traditions of our profession demand, and I 
will do all that I can to aid you in anything 
in which I can be of any assistance to do 
away with the cause of your disease.” 

**T will tell you then,” said the sick man, 
tremblingly. ‘‘I have lost all my property.” 

** What!” said I, in amazement; ‘lost all 
your property? You, the president of the 
Riverport Bank, and the largest stockholder? 
The holder of so much real estate, and — ” 

‘It isas I say, doctor. Last year I wasa 
rich man, and might have been still, if I had 
been contented to amass wealth in the old, 
safe way; but I dabbled in silver mining 
stocks, and a day or two ago an important 
lawsuit was decided against our company, 
and its stock fell from one hundred dollars to 
fifty-five dollars per share. I held three thou- 
sand shares, and I lost almost all that I was 
worth.” , 

‘**But you were worth nearly two hundred 
thousand dollars, according to the general 
estimate, Mr. Amory; and that leaves you 
seventy-five thousand dollars, even if your 
stocks should continue at their present low 
figure.” 

**T thought so, too; but lastnight — There, 
doctor, I can’t tell it. Take that paper ‘and 
read for yourself.” 

He handed me an envelope, bearing the 
well-known imprint of a legal firm of New 
York. The letter enclosed made a courteous 
demand ‘for an account of the estate of 
Edward Boyd, now resident in Virginia City, 
Nevada, to whom you were appointed guar- 
dian in 1858.” 

I felt that it would be both cruel and useless 
to feign surprise, and wonder at such a claim 
from one long deemed among the dead, and 
therefore took the straight road to an under- 
standing. 

‘*T have for some time had my doubts that 
your lost nephew was really dead; and so this 
demand is not such a surprise to me as it 
would be to our fellow-townsmen. Will the 
claim ruin ‘you, if enforced?” 

‘Wholly. The estate, with accumulated 
interest, amounts to over one hundred thou- 
sand dollars! The messenger who brought 
this — a rough miner, apparently — said that 
he would come for an answer to-night. ‘I 
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would advise ye,’ said he, ‘to pay more ’ten- 
tion ter ¢&ds letter than ye did ter the one the 
sick boy wrote ter ye frum New York.’ ” 

Amory’s feelings had evidently led him far- 
ther than he had intended to go in his com- 
munications to me, for he caught his breath, 
as if choking, and peered at me uneasily from 
under his long white lashes. 

‘‘T knew of that letter two years ago, Mr. 
Amory, and therefore you need not hesitate. 
What else did he say?” 

*‘T don’t know how you came to know so 
much about my affairs, doctor; but the rest 
of the story is short. ‘The boys hev struck 
it rich,’ said the stranger, ‘an’ they’ve sworn 
ter hev the last cent you owe Ned. I reckon 
they knew how Ophir stock was like to pay, 
when they got Overbury to rope in the presi- 
dent of the Riverport Bank. Good night, 
stranger. I'll take your answer to-morrow 
night.’ Now, doctor, you see my position. 
My fault has been punished with the loss of 
the work of a lifetime, and my unkindness 
brought forth its harvest of revenge. What - 
shall I do?” 

‘‘There is only one way to do, and that is, 
to make the most complete reparation possi- 
ble. Give up everything, confess your fault, 
and seek a reconciliation.” 

The door opened sharply, and Stephen 
Amory entered. His eyes blazed with rage 
and scorn as he rushed to his father’s bed- 
side. 

‘* Are you mad, father,” said he, ‘‘ to listen 
to such cowardly advice? Will you make your- 
self the byword of Riverport, and beggar 
Laura and myself? What do you know of this 
stranger? or who can tell but what this is 
some trumped-up claim, preferred by an im- 
postor?” 

‘* Stephen,” said the old man, ‘ oe silent. 
Call in your mother and sister at once.” 

The young man hesitated. 

‘<Tf you wish them to see him again in life, 
obey him,” I whispered, for I feared the worst, 
as I saw the increased color of the invalid. 

In a few moments the ladies entered the 
room. The squire motioned them to_ his 
bedside. 

‘*T once did a very wicked and cruel thing,” 
said he, ‘‘and the -God of the fatherless has 
visited me in displeasure. Your nephew and 
cousin Edward is not dead, andas I, in my 
avarice, neglected his appeal when sick in New 
York, he has sought my ruin. Heavy losses 


of late have left me with nothing but the 
estate of his dead father, and now he sends to 
demand it. Stephen wishes me to stand a 
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suit at law. Iam tired of strife, and weary 
of unjust gain. What shall I do, wife?) What 
say you, Laura?” 

Mrs. Amory was not a lovable woman ; but 
duty, with her, was an iron code, not to be 
set aside for love or fear. 

“If you feel that it is your duty to give up 
all, surrender the last cent, and the very roof 
above us.” 

‘“*And you, Laura, what say you, child?” 
said the squire, eagerly. 

Laura’s eyes were full of tears, and her 
cheeks were as pale as death, but she kept back 
all other signs of emotion as she answered, — 

‘* We shall not be poor, father, as long as 
we possess the love of God and the affection 
of each other.” 

The old man’s face lost its threatening glow, 
and a look of calm contrition softened his 
harsh features. The dying sun cast his de- 
clining rays into the chamber, and the invalid 
saw that night was neaf at hand. 

**You have chosen well, I feel assured. 
The messenger who is to take my answer will 
soon be here, and shall be admitted to receive 
the message in your presence.” 

At that moment, a quick, sharp knock 
sounded at the door, and the servant was in- 
structed to show the stranger into the sick 
room. His heavy tramp up the broad stairs 
sounded menacing, and I met him outside the 
door. 

‘*Mr. Amory has had an apoplectic attack, 
and the next will probably be fatal,” said I. 
‘* He will give you his answer inside. Please 
to be as gentle as you can, and do not excite 
him.” 

In the twilight of the corridor I could not 
distinguish the expression of my companion’s 
face, but I fancied that his voice faltered as he 
answered, — 

‘Never fear, stranger. I hes my orders; 
but I never strike a man when he’s down.” 

‘* Come in, then,” said I; and we entered. 

‘*T hev come fur your answer,” ‘said the 
stranger, advancing as noiselessly as his heavy 
boots would admit, and stopping about mid- 
way between the door and the couch. 

The squire turned himself towards the fig- 
ure, with something of his old pride. 

‘* Had I been left to myself, I should have 
told you to do your worst; but” (here his voice 
softened), ‘*the hand of God has been laid 
upon me, and I have repented of my sin. Itis 
hardly likely that I shall ever live to see Ed- 
ward Boyd again, even if he were willing to 
forgive my unkindness, and the cruel silence 
with which I regarded his appeal to my pro- 





tection; therefore I must trust my message to 
you. Will you carry it truly?” 

‘*Thet is what I’m here for, squire. I hev 
no other arind, and Ned Boyd shell hear it to 
the last identical word.” 

‘* Then, in the presence of these witnesses, 
I resign willingly to Edward Boyd all his 
estate, leaving to him to decide whether or not 
my heirs shall receive the sum due me as 
guardian, since he attained his majority. 
Carry to him my acknowledgment of my sin, 
and tell bine that a.dying man asks his for- 
giveness.” 

** And tell him,” broke in the sweet voice 
of Miss Amory, “‘ that his cousin Laura begs 
him, for the sake of the old days when they 
were children together, that he will forget the 
past, and be satisfied with regaining his prop- 
erty. Don’t advise him to hate my poor fa- 
ther, for he has done all that he could.” 

The rough voice faltered visibly, and the 
herculean form seemed less erect and tri- 
umphant, as the: last words were spoken. 

‘* Ned Boyd didn’t expect this change in the 
old man; and I reckon he won’t be over- 
pleased when he finds thet he’s taken the last 
ore in the lead, and come plum agin the 
casin’. God bless you, miss; keep up your 
spirits, an’ hope for the best. Good night, 
gentlemen ; ” and the messenger’s heavy tread 
died away through the hall; then the door 
closed behind him, and his horse’s hoof struck 
the sparks from the flinty road as the rough 
rider dashed away at headlong speed. 

Three days later, the mail brought to Mr. 
Amory another enclosure from the New York 
firm. It was a deed of gift ‘‘ of the personal 
estate of Edward Boyd, as inherited from his 
late father.” The enjoyment of the interest 
was deeded ‘‘to Hiram Amory, executor un- 
der the will;” but after his death, the prin- 
cipal went to ‘‘my beloved cousin, Laura 
Amory.” 

Another letter from Edward Boyd conveyed 
a full assurance of his forgiveness, and gave 
such a schedule of the fortune he had amassed, 
that the princely gift he had made seemed no 
such sacrifice, after all. 

‘¢T shall visit Riverport to-morrow,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ and if you choose to meet me at the 
depot, I shall be happy to end all unpleasant- 
ness in a family reunion before I return to 
Nevada.” 

The tears of joy and gratitude which the 
reading of that letter occasioned I had the 
pleasure of witnessing; and when the noon 
train arrived at Riverport, the family carriage 
bore the squire, well supported with cushions, 
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to the depot. A tall, well-dressed, keen-eyed 
man stepped forward to the carriage. 

‘Is this Edward Boyd?” asked the old man, 
tremblingly. 

The bright eyes grew suspiciously moist as 
the wanderer sprang into the barouche and 
grasped his uncle’s hand; and an hour later 
all Riverport knew that Ned Boyd and Sam 
Nevins had come back from the mines as rich 
as Croesus! 

The next fortnight was a time long to be 
remembered in the Amory homestead; and 
among the pleasures of that season of re- 
joicing, the recital of the adventures of the 
truant lads was not the least. The broad 
piazza, twined with climbing roses and wood- 
bine, was the auditorium, and the warm sum- 
mer evenings the time devoted to the relation. 
Sam Nevins, now a wealthy, self-poised stock 
operator, was always one of the listeners, and 
the squire seemed to grow young again, as 
the sad memories of the past were forgotten 
in the peaceful happiness of the hour. 

As far as memory serves me, the following 
is a synopsis of a long recital taking up sev- 
eral evenings. In connection with recent de- 
velopments of the vast mineral wealth of that 


region, it is not without interest. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





EASTOHEAP AND OHEAPSIDE. 


NE of the most graceful of Irving’s 
sketches is devoted to what he calls 
A Shakespearian Research—an endeavor to 
find the site of the old Boar’s Head Tavern in 
Eastcheap. To be sure, the search was not 
greatly successful, for the building had disap- 
peared, and there was no representation of it 
to be found. A boar’s head, carved in stone, 
set into the wall on the site, is the only me- 
mento of the hostelry. This tavern has a sig- 
nal place in English literature, and is fre- 
quently referred to before the time of Shake- 
speare. It is believed to be the scene — or 
near to the scene — of the alehouse carousal 
that makes so vivid a picture in Piers Plow- 
man. It is, however, from having been the 
haunt of Falstaff and his companions that the 
Boar’s Head is best known to the world. As 
we read the gentle Irving’s delight over the 
old ‘* iron tobacco-box ” and the “ parcel gilt 
goblet,” we wish we could have shared the 
pleasure with him; but we cannot help won- 
dering that his scholarly instinct had not led 
his mind back to the time when the tavern 
was built, to point out the significance of the 
name of Eastcheap. 
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The location of the street — eastward from 
the elevation on which St. Paul’s stands, and 
north-east from the principal business streets 
of the old city — would account for the adjec- 
tive of place; the Zas¢ cheap. Certainly it 
was east, but what was a ‘* Cheap”? 

It is known that in the space north of East- 
cheap there was anciently a large market. 
There was another, situated somewhat to the 
west, as ‘‘ Cheapside,” the name of the street 
that skirted it, testifies. These were the prin- 
cipal market-places of the old city, north of 
the Thames. These were constantly open to 
supply the wants of citizens; but on certain 
festival days, when they were frequented in 
large numbers, the gatherings were called 
fairs. Cattle, horses, sheep, and swine, as 
well as grain, fruits, and provisions of all 
kinds, were brought in from the country for 
sale. The quantity of coin in circulation 
was small, and transactions were commonly 
effected by barter. Every trade was repre- 
sented. ‘‘ Baxsteres [bakers] and brewsterers 
[brewers] and bocheres [butchers] manye, 
wollewebsteres [wool weavers] and weauers 
[weavers] of lynnen, taillowrs and tynkeres, 
and tolleres in markets [collectors of tolls]. 
Cokes [cooks] and here knaues [their serv- 
ants] crieden [called out] ‘hote pies, hote! 
Gode gris [pigs] and gees, gowe dyne, gowe!’ 
Tauerners [innkeepers] until him [unto them] 
tolde the same, ‘ White wyn of Oseye [Alsace] 
and red wyn of Gascoigne. Of the Ryne and of 
the Rochel, the roste todefye.’ ” [the roast meat 
to digest. ]-—(Piers Plowman. The Prologue.) 

There were minstrels, mountebanks, and 
jugglers, keepers of tame bears, peddlers with 
packs, and all the confusion imaginable. 

Over against this turmoil of business and 
merry-making stood the Boar’s Head Inn. 
Its name had a significance in those times. 
Though hog’s head and boiled jowl are now 
abandoned to the laboring classes, and are 
esteemed chiefly by negroes, the boar's head 
was once the dish of honor, placed with cere- 
mony at the head of the table, before princes 
and dignitaries. It was the chef-d’euvre of 
the host, and its image served properly asa 
sign of good cheer. 

It will be seen that ‘‘ cheap ” meant a mar- 
ket. It was often written ‘‘cheping,” as in 
Piers Plowman, Passus VI. 

‘¢ By that it neighed nere heruest [grew near 
to harvest] newe corne cam to chepying.” 

Chaucer says of the host of the Tabard 
Inn, — 

“* A fairer burgeis is ther non in Chepe.”’ 


Numerous other references show that the 
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place was the usual resort of Londoners both 
for business and friendly intercourse. 

At this day ‘‘ cheap ” stands by an ellipsis for 
‘good cheap.” The good has been dropped, 
but its use was once essential; e. g.,— 

‘*The same wine we pay so dear for nowa- 
days, in that good world was very good cheap.” 
—(Quoted by Dr. Fohnsou from Sidney.) 

‘* Cheap,” standing for the obsolete ‘‘ good 
cheap,” means a good bargain. Formerly the 
counterpart was also in good use, as ‘‘ bad 
cheap,” a dear bargain. ‘‘ Cheap” refers to 
the price as it rules in the market. An Eng- 
lish lady going out shopping will tell you she 
is going to Regent Street to cheafen silks. 
She does not mean that she is intending to 
beat down the shopkeepers’ prices, but to 
ascertain them. 

“*To shops in crowds the daggled females fly, 
Pretend to cheaf~en goods, but nothing buy.’’ 
Swift. 

Chaucer, in the Wife of Bath's Tale, mage of 
a woman anxious for marriage, — 

‘* Till she may finden som man hire [her] to 
chepe ; ” that is, ‘‘ tillshe may find some man 
ready to bargain for her.” 

So in Shakespeare’s Much Ado about Noth- 
ing, Benedick says,— 

“* Rich she shall be, that’s certain; wise, or I’ll none ; 
Virtuous, or I’ll never cheafen her.” 

The habit of buyers to depreciate values in 
order to get articles at low prices gradually 
gave a shade of meaning foreign to the ori- 
ginal sense of the word. 

But long before “‘cheap” meant a market, 
it signified the goods sold at a market; and 
as in the earliest times cattle were the chief 
possessions of men, and were, in some sort, 
measures of value in exchanging goods, we 
find that the original idea of ‘‘cheap” was 
the live stock of the farmer. The Anglo- 
Saxon word is ceaf,—the ¢ having the force 
of & or perhaps of the guttural ch. The de- 
scent is natural. First we have keaf or cheap, 
meaning cattle: then a market or fair for cat- 
tle; then a market in general; then the ruling 
price’ of goods in a market. In time “ good 
cheap” (afterwards shortened to ‘‘ cheap ”) 
came to mean a good bargain. And lastly, by 
the natural tendency of trade, it has come to 
signify an under-value, or something near it. 
Hence, by analogy, we hear of ‘‘ cheap senti- 
ment,” ‘* cheap patriotism,” ‘‘ cheap learning,” 
and the like. 

The frequenters of the chefings, such as 
peddlers and other itinerants, came to be 
known as ‘cheap-men,” or ‘ cheap-jacks.” 
The latter class still flourishes in England, as 
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readers of Dickens’s exquisite story of Dr. 

Marigold remember. Burns refers to the 

former in the first line of Zam O'Shanter, — 
“ When chafman billies leave the street.’ 

‘* Chapman ” has undergone further igno- 
miny of curtailment, as in the address of the 
exhibitor of a ‘*show” at a rustic fair, which 
began,— ' 

“Gentry, chags, and cairters!’’ 
Below ‘‘ chafs ” there is no lower deep. 


> —___—_— 
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BY c. F. O. 





wrt if you have fallen down in the road ; 
In the mud are you always to lie? 
Your wounds will all heal, and your stains wash 
. away: 
Get up! Wipe the tears from your eye. 
Get up, and never, never say, Die; 
Never, never, never say, Die. 


What if you dave, in the battle of life, 
Been forced from the conflict to fly ; 
Must you hide like a caitiff and coward? ©, 
no! 
Speed back at the rallying cry; 
Fight on, and never say, Die; 
Never, never, never say, Die. 


What if you ave lost your place or your pelf; 
Must you give up, and never more try? 
Wrest victory back from the hands of defeat; 
Don’t stay down and whimper and sigh. 
Work on, and never say, Die; 
Never, never, never say, Die. 


What if you 4ave a high mountain to climb; 
At its foot must you grovelling lie? 
What if you ave a deep torrent to ford; 
Will you wait till its waters run dry? 
Rouse up, and never say, Die; 
Never, never, never say, Die. 


What if there ave a few clouds overhead ; 
Must you tremble and skulk as they fly? | 
Their rain-drops will ripen the harvest of life, 
That without them would wither and dry. . 
Cheer up, and never say, Die; 
Never, never, never say, Die. 


What if by malice and.falsehood assailed ; 
Face all with a resolute eye. 
They that are for you are more, and shall force 
The foul hosts of darkness to fly. 
Brave heart, then never say, Die; 
Never, never, never say, Die. 
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BULBS FOR SUMMER FLOWERING. 





BY AUNT CARRIE. 





F our readers would invest yearly a small 
sum of money in the purchase of bulbs, 
we feel confident they would never regret it. 
We are convinced by years of experience that 
there are no flowers more gorgeous and beau- 
tiful, or that require less care, and that repay 
us better; for they increase steadily from year 
to year. 

The Japan lily. This magnificent flower is 
a bouquet in itself. 

We are indebted to the enterprising and 
scientific traveller, Dr. Liebold, for the intro- 
duction of the lilies from Japan to our gar- 
dens. We mention these lilies first, for the 
reason they are entitled in every way to the 
first notice from their ease of culture and un- 
rivalled beauty. They grow readily in any 
good soil, but will bloom more freely in a rich, 
loamy soil, mixed with sandy peat; this is 
their native soil. They require much moisture 
when in flower, and if the season is very hot 
and dry, will bloom much longer if mulched 
with moist manure. These lilies are hardy, 
and bloom earlier by fall planting. If planted 
in the spring, the earlier they are started the 
better, even by the middle of April. They do 
not require to be planted as deep as other 
bulbs; an inch below the surface is sufficient. 
Plant these bulbs where they can remain in 
the ground from year to year. Once in three 
years it is best to take them up and replant 
them, separating the bulbs. Of these lilies 
the finest varieties are, Lilium Aureatum, 
very large; each leaf, besides the spots, has a 
gold-colored band through the centre, and has 
a delicious fragrance. 

Lilium lancifolium album, white. 

Lilium lancifolium rubrum, white and red, 
spotted. 

Lilium lancifolium roseum, spotted with rose 
color. 

Lilium fortunatum, deep scarlet color spot- 
ted with black. 

Lilium longiflorum, snow white, trumpet- 
shaped flowers, very fragrant. This lily blooms 
earlier than the others, and is very different in 
its form. We saw last summer a mound about 
three feet in diametet, entirely covered with 
this pure white lily; there were over one hun- 
dred blossoms fully open. All these came 


from a few bulbs planted but a few years past. 
Of course the bulbs had been divided and re- 
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set. Any of the Japan lilies can now be 
purchased for from twenty to fifty cents per 
bulb. 

The summer bulbs, Gladiolus, Amaryllis, 
Tuberoses, Tritonia, and Dahlias, require to 
be taken up in the fall, carefully dried and 
packed in dry sand, and kept until spring in a 
dry, frost-proof cellar. 

The Gladiolus is so called from its sword- 
shaped leaves; it was a native of Africa. It 
has been increased by hybridization into innu- 
merable varieties. These bulbs should be 
planted in a sandy loam, and enriched only 
with light manures, like leaf mould; plant in 
May; set singly, or in groups of three or five, 
about two or three inches deep: as they grow 
up they should be tied to small stakes about a 
yard long. Good varieties can be purchased 
for one dollar and fifty cents per dozen. 

Amaryllis : there are three desirable varieties. 

Formosissima, dwarf-growing plant with two 
flowers usually to.a bulb, of rich crimson and 
violet hue. 

Atamasco, white and pink. 

Vallota purpurea superba. This is the 
finest variety; it has from six to eight scarlet 
lily-shaped flowers : this bulb cannot be packed 
away like other bulbs, as the leaves do not die ; 
it must be potted in the fall, and kept dry in 
that way until spring. 

Tuberoses. . I prefer to purchase these bulbs 
ready started in a green-house, or else they 
should be started in March for summer bloom- 
ing. Their perfume is almost too strong in a 
bouquet, but delicious in a garden. Each bulb 
only blossoms once, but new bulbs form round 
the parent bulb. 

The Tritonia is a showy heli bright orange 
color, and grows from four to five feet high. 
They require but little care in summer. 

The Dahlia is an old friend. It came from 
Mexico. Baron Humboldt discovered it, and 
sent some seed to the professor of botany at 
Madrid. The original flower was small. The 
first double Dahlia was sent from Stuttgard to 
Mons. Von Otto, at Berlin, 1809. Now, the 
varieties are counted by the hundreds. If so 
much has been done, what may we not expect? 

The Liliputian or Pompone Dahlias are 
lovely for bouquets and vases. They grow 
from eighteen inches to two feet high, and are 
free bloomers. The flowers are propagated 
by seeds, division of the tubers, and by cut- 
tings. Only florists can raise them by cut- 
tings. All bulbs that are called hardy re- 
quire a light covering in winter of straw or 
manure. 

















WATCHING A DEER LICK. 


WATOHING A DEER-LIOK. 


BY FRANK H. TAYLOR. 





‘© FT SAY, Sam, don’t you want some fun to- 

night?” asked Will Spencer, coming up 
to the back stoop, where Sam Norton was in- 
dustriously carving a savage-looking butcher- 
knife out of a shingle. 

‘Of course I do,” said Sam, looking up, 
with much surprise that Will should ask him 
such a question. ‘‘ What’s up?” 

“Uncle George and Joe Barton are going 
over to East Mountain, to watch a deer-lick — ” 

‘*Whew!” whistled Sam, jumpingup. ‘‘ And 
can we go?” 

‘‘T was just going to tell you,” said Will. 
‘*T asked uncle George if we might go, and 
what do you think he said?” 

‘*T’ll bet he said yes,” said Sam. ‘‘ It would 
be just like him; he knows what boys like.” 

‘* Exactly what he said, and told us to come 
right along.” a 

Sam soon gained his parents’ permission 
to join the hunt, and eagerly made his ar- 
rangements for the evening. 

‘*Take this heavy overcoat and a blanket,” 
said Sam’s mother. ‘‘ You'll be out in the 
damp air all night, and will need it. And 
here’s a lunch I’ve put up for you.” 

‘* Mother, you’re better than mince pie, and 
that’s awful good,” said Sam, as he examined 
the lunch. ‘I guess I'll take my jack-knife 
along; I may need it to help skin the deer.” 

Sam’s father laughed at the jack-knife, and 
reaching above the fireplace, he took downa 
large hunting clasp-knife. 

‘*There,” said he, handing it to Sam, 
‘*there’s a knife which has felt deer’s flesh; 
yes, and bear’s too.” And then, turning to 
Mrs. Norton, he added, half apologetically, 
‘*The boy wants to carry something, or he 
would not feel himself te be a hunter; and I'll 
risk his hurting himself.” 

The boys found the two hunters, whom they 
were to accompany, on the bank of a stream, 
which ran near to what was known as East 
Mountain. This was a large hill, thickly 
covered with trees and rocks, and famed for its 
deer-licks. The deer-licks are merely surface- 
springs, which contain a solution of salt, and 
it is for the purpose of getting a taste of this 
that the deer frequent them. These springs 
are often the scene of terrific fights between 
the bucks “which chance to meet here. .So 
fierce are these fights at times, that the horns 
of the combatants become locked together, 
and fastened thus, they miserably perish. The 
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skeletons of deer thus fastened together are 
often found by hunters. It is beside’ these 
deer-licks that the hunter lies in wait at night 
(the only time the deer visit them) for his 
game. 

‘¢ Come, youngsters,” said uncle George, as 
the young men came up to them, ‘ there’s a 
long night before you, and a hunter must 
never lose time on g hunt.” | 

‘Tumble in, boys,” said Joe Barton, as he 
pulled a skiff in towards shore, and motioned 
the boys to take their places. ‘ 

The boys seated themselves in the stern of 
the boat, among the blankets and guns of the 
party, and then the boat pushed off. 

The party consisted of George Spencer, 
Will’s uncle; Joe Barton, who was well known 
in that country as an old hunter; and the two 
boys, with whom our readers are already 
pretty well acquainted. The party was well 
provided with blankets and provisions, and 
in the bow of the boat was some pitch pine, 
known among the hunters as ‘‘ fat pine,” to 
furnish light should occasion require. 

It was dark when the party set out. The 
boys sat crouched in the stern of the boat, 
hardly speaking above a whisper, so filled 
were they with the wild romance of the ride. 
The. stream flowed through thick woods, and 
the plunge of the muskrats and the snorts of 
deer, as they scented their enemies, were dis- 
tinctly heard. 

Joe Barton had hunted on this stream fora 
number of years, and he beguiled the way 
with tales of his hunting days. At this point 
he had ‘shot a deer, here he had lain in am- 
bush for bear, and over there he had seen a 
painter, as the panther is called among the 
hunters. 

Two hours’ steady pulling brought them to 
the foot of the mountain, and the place of de- 
barkation. The boat was pulled on shore and 
unloaded. The luggage was separated into 
four parts, and.each of the party took his 
share of the load. Led by Barton, and with 
George bringing up the rear, the party pro- 
ceeded in Indian file towards the lick, which 
was two miles away, on the ridge of the hill. 
It was too dark to distinguish objects in the 
woods. The boys were constantly on the 
lookout for a bear or some other strange 
thing; and once, when a wildcat set up its 
piercing yell close beside them, Sam, in-his 
fright at the unexpected noise, forgot his 
knife, and tumbled headlong over a log in his 
haste to get closer to Barton. 

The lick was reached about eleven o’clock, 
and arrangements were immediately made to 
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pass the night. To the leeward of the lick, 
some logs were rolled near together, leaving 
space between them for two men to lie down, 
and these were covered with bushes. Two of 
these ambuscades were built, a few feet apart. 
The blankets were spread inside of these, and 
the boys told to lie down in them. Joe Barton 
then lighted a piece of fat pine and examined 
the lick. is 

‘Here is where the deer come in,” said he. 
‘* Fix your guns so that they may aim directly 
for the light, George,” and Joe held his torch 
in one position. 

George had prepared some crotched sticks 
in the mean time, and these he stuck in the 
ground, two before each ambuscade. Then 
laying the guns across the sticks, he sighted 
for the light, and arranged them in proper 
position. The hunters now lay down in their 
ambushes, and waited for their game. 

For a long time nothing could be heard but 
the never-failing noises of the woods, and the 
boys began to feel sleepy. Sam, who was with 
Joe Barton, had just fallen asleep, when a sud- 
den snort behind him awoke him with a start, 
and he asked, nervously, what the noise was. 

‘*Only a deer, which has come up to lee- 
ward and scented us. We will soon see the 
fellow in front, if he isn’t scared.” 

‘* Joe!” whispered George. 

** What is it?” said Joe. 

**There’s something in the lick. I can’t 
make out exactly what, but it isn’t a deer.” 

A loud sniff was now heard directly in front 
of them. 

“Fire, George. 
Joe. 

The crack of the gun was immediately heard, 
and as the flash lighted up the scene for a mo- 
ment, Sam saw a large bear standing in the 
centre of the lick, its head raised as if listening 
to its enemies. As the flash showed the posi- 
tion of the bear, Joe fired, and as the reports 
died away, a scrambling and rushing noise 
was heard in the bushes. 

‘*He’s gotaway,” said Joe. 

‘*But I think you hit him,” said George, 
‘* and we’ll follow him up in the morning.” 

‘* This will scare the deer for a short time,” 
said Joe, ‘‘ but they'll be around soon.” 

An hour or two followed without a disturb- 
ance. The moon was nearly down in the 
west, and shone directly in the faces of the 
hunters. Sam was very tired, and asked Joe 
if he thought the deer would come that night. 

‘* Hist!” said Joe. ‘‘ Here’s one of the crit- 


It is a bear!” whispered 


ters now. Look there.” 
Sam looked out, and saw, showing plainly 





against the setting moon, the hornsand héad 
of a deer. 

‘* George!” whispered Barton. 

‘All ready,” said George. 

The deer started at the whisper, and gave 
two quick blows with its feot on the ground. 

‘* Fire!” said Joe. 

Sam saw the deer leap in the air as the flash 
came, and the next moment Joe fired. The 
deer stumbled through the lick, and with a 
couple of bounds fell in front of Joe’s ambus- 
cade. A long, low bleat was then heard. 

‘‘The deer’s gone up,” said Joe, springing 
to his feet, and drawing his knife. 

Another mournful bleat followed, and then 
Joe’s keen blade ran across the deer’s throat. 
It struggled for a moment to regain its feet, 
half rose on its knees, and then sank back 
dead. The boys could hardly keep back the 
tears, as they heard the mournful bleat of the 
deer, and saw its beautiful form stiffen in 
death. 

‘It’s a lovely critter,” said Joe, patting its 
sleek sides, ‘‘and the noblest game that runs 
the woods.” 

‘* Will there be any chance of more game?” 
asked George. 

‘Not to-night. Build a fire, while I skin 
the animal. See, here’s where George’s bullet 
entered,” continued Joe, pointing out a bullet- 
hole to the boys, ‘‘ close to the heart, and a 
mighty neat shot it was. Mine went into its 
fore shoulder, right here.” 

Joe showed these marks to the boys with 
the professional pride of a hunter, and then 
proceeded to skin the deer. The boys helped 
in the operation; until Joe cut several fine 
slices of venison from the deer, when they 
turned their attention to frying the supper. 

A fire had been built, and a frying-pan, which 
was among the articles brought by the hunt- 
ers, was soon over the coals. The basket con- 
taining the luncheon was then unpacked. The 
contents were spread upon a blanket, the fry- 
ing-pan, with its savory morsels, placed near, 
and the party sat down to eat. 

After supper, the boys, well wrapped in 
blankets, lay down to sleep, while the two 
hunters, having lighted their pipes, sat with 
their feet to the fire, and talked of other hunts. 

In the morning, search was made for some 
traces of the bear, but as nothing could be 
found, the hunters concluded that their rifles 
had missed. The party took their venison 
and hunting accoutrements, and returned to 
the boat. When they reached home, the meat 
was divided among them, and the boys invited 
to attend the two hunters on their next hunt. 
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BY GEORGE M- BAKER. 





CHARACTERS. —JoHN Reavy, President of 
the Excelsior Debating Ciub. JamMfs Rose, 
Secretary. Tom Stowsoy, Tvreasurer. 
Sam Sty, FRANK Writson, CHARLEY 
BOARDMAN, FRANK BLACK (colored), ISAAC 
PEARL, Percy KIMBALL, NorRVAL YOUNG, 
Mixer SHEA, debaters. 


Scene. — Room, President’s Desk and Chair, 
c. Secretary, Table, and Chair, r. of Desk. 
Four Chairs r., and five Chairs r. ‘The 
whole arranged in a semicircle back. 


Zinter, R., JoHN Reavy, followed by SLtow- 
BOY. 


Ready. ‘Treasury entirely empty, you say, 
Slowboy? ° 

Slowboy. Not a dollar, not the minutest 
particle of scrip, not even that very small 
specimen of hard money — a nickel. 

Ready. Where has it gone? It was only a 
month ago we collected the annual assessment. 

Slowboy. And it was only last week we had 
our great debate on ‘* The Influence of Peace,” 
in which our members became so much inter- 
ested, that four panes of glass were broken, 
the looking-glass smashed, one chair received 
a broken back, and another had a compound 
fracture of one of its legs. Of course all these 
little eccentricities of genius must be paid for; 
and the treasury is empty. If this is one of 
the influences of peace, we had better change 
the subject. 

Ready. The members were a little emphat- 
ic on that occasion; but it-was a glorious de- 
bate; and the question, ‘* Resolved, that Peace 
is the foundation of Prosperity,” was carried 
before we broke up. 

Slowboy. Yes; and*twas the peace party 
broke up the furniture, and smashed the win- 
dows. 

Ready. Ah, Slowboy, I fear you bear mal- 
ice; for you, if I recollect aright, were one of 
the war party. 





Slowboy. My voice is still for war. 

Ready. We must find some way to fill the 
treasury. I fear the membef$ will not stand 
taxation. 

Slowboy. With the storied memories of 
their plucky forefathers before them in this 
centennial year, I should say, not a cent. It 
must be raised by fines. The peace party have 
carried the day. Let us have peace. 

Ready. 1 do not understand you. 

Slowboy. My plan is very simple. Weare 
constantly interrupted in debate. There's that 
Sam Sly, for instance. Heretofore you have 
tried to suppress the interruption with the rée- 
mark, ‘‘ The gentleman is out of order,” where- 
upon the gentleman subsides until he feels like 
breaking out again. And they do break out 
often, especially Sly. Now, I propose to fine 
a member, for each and every interruption, 
five cents. Some of them will find it impossi- 
ble to keep quiet; and our treasury will fill 
rapidly. 

Ready. That's quite an idea — if it can only 
be made to work. 

Slowboy. I think itcan. And if we succeed, 
Sam Sly will pay dear for this night’s debate. 

Ready. Sam Sly again. Slowboy, I fear 
you are malicious. Sly is one of our best de- 
baters; and because you do not agree on all 
points — 

Slowdoy. (Angrily.) We agree on no 
point. He’s a saucy, conceited chap, that’s 
forever interrupting. I never attempted to 
declaim in school, but what he:was at my el- 
bow, with his insulting — 

Sly. (Who has entered, R., in time to be at 
Stowsoy’s elbow.) Charcoal! 

Slowboy. O, confound you! here you are’! 

Sly. Yes, here I am, Slowboy, ready to be 
confounded, if not convinced, by your argu- 
ments against mother suffrage. — Good even- 
ing, Mr. President. 

Ready. Good evening, Sam. Are the boys 
coming? ’ 

Sly. Yes, sir, close at hand, 

All saddled, all bridled, all fit for the fight.” 
(They retire up, and stand at desk, talking to- 
gether.) 
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Enter, R., ISAAC PEARL and FRANK WILSON, 
speaking as they enter. 


Isaac. Lew Bunker caught him out on the 
fly. 
Frank. Ah! What did he say to that? 
(They pass to L., and whisper together.) 


Enter Percy KIMBALL and CHARLEY BoarD- 
MAN, speaking. 
Percy. ‘*Does your mother know you're 
out?” 
Charley. Hg said that—did he? (They 
pass toL., and stand whispering together.) 


Enter NoRVAL YOuNG and MIKE SHEA, sfeak- 
ing as they enter, followed by FRANK BLACK. 


Norval. Well done, brave archer. 

Mike. He was out on the fly. 

Black. Out on de fly! Away wid yer non- 
sense. Dat ar Bunker can’t fly —ain’t got de 
wings. 

Mike. Aisy, will ye, Blackey? Don’t I tell 
yez twas a ball? 

Black. O, quit foolin’. Dey don’t fly at a 
ball; dey dance—so. (Shuffes.) 

Mike. Out, ye heathen! [ll not disturb 
yer ignorance. 

Ready. (Takes chair, and raps on table.) 
The meeting will please come to order. (Ad/ 
sit. Tom Stowsoy, R., mext table; Isaac 
PEARL, FRANK WILSON next him; Sam Sty, 
extreme R:; NORVAL YOUNG, L., close by presi- 
dent's desk ; then MIKE SHEA ; FRANK BLACK, 
extreme L.) In the absence of our secretary, 
with the minutes, it will be necessary — 

Fames Rose. (Outside.) Hold on a min- 
ute! HereIam! (Enters, R., with a pen be- 
hind his ear, a blank book under his arm, and 
a roll of paper in his left hand. He drops the 
roll, stoops to pick it up, and the pen drops 
Srom his ear. Stoops for that, and drops the 
book; picks up that, and places pen behind his 
ear, when he goes through the same perform- 
ance again.) 

Slowboy. Seems to me the secretary is be- 
hind time: he should be fined. 

Sly. .Don’t you see he is picking up the 
minutes he has lost. (This just as the secre- 
tary ts picking up his book a second time. Ali 
groan.) 

Slowboy. Puns should be fined. 

Sly. You'd neyer find one, Slowboy. (Adi 
groan.) 

Ready. (Rapping.) Order, gentlemen. 
(Secretary goes to his place.) The first busi- 
ness in order is the reading of the records of 
the last meeting. 





Sly. (Fumping up.) I move, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the reading be dispensed with. (.Sz¢s.) 

Slowboy. (Fumping up.) Mr. President, 
I hope the motion will not prevail. (S7#s.) 

Sly. (Rising.) Mr. President, the records 
of our regular were read at our last special, 
when we voted to adjourn immediately after 
the reading. I don’t see any necessity for 
reading them again at this time, unless the ~ 
gentleman who objects is unable to understand 
them at one reading. (.Sits.) 

Slowboy. (Fumping up.) Mr. President, 
does Sam Sly mean — 

Ready. (Rapping.) The gentleman is out 
of order. The calling of names is unparlia- 
mentary. Is the motion to omit the reading 
seconded? 

Frank. Second the motion. 

Sly. Question! 

Slowboy. Mr. President — 

All. (Except SLowpoy, president, and sec- 
retary.) Question! Question! 

Black. Question afore de meetin’-house. 

Mike. O, hush yer pate! Yez always 
howlin’. 

Ready. It is moved and seconded, that the 
reading of the records be dispensed with. All 
those in favor will manifest it by the usual 
sign. (All raise hands except SLowBoy.) Con- 
trary minded. (SLowsoy’s hand uf.) It is 
a vote. ; 

Black. (To Mrxe.) Dat ar feller jes like a 
mule. 

Mike. Always kickin’ up. 

Sly. (Aside.) Had him there. 

Ready. The meeting is open for business. 

Slowboy. (Fumping up.) Mr. President. 

Ready. Mr. Slowboy. 

Slowboy. Mr. President, in view of the 
many interruptions by which the more orderly 
have been made to suffer, and in consequence 
of the low state of our treasury, I move, sir, 
that, during our deliberations and discus- 
sions this evening, any member interrupting 
another in the orderly progress of debate, 
shall be fined for each and every offence the 
sum of five cents. (Szts.) (Adi groan.) 

Sly. .(Rising.) Mr. President. ; 

Ready. Mr. Sly. 

Sly. Mr. President, although I seldom 
agree with the views of the gentleman who 
has just made the motion, finding those views 
in general to be cumbrous, old-fashioned; and 
unsuited to the progressive spirit which I trust 
animates our councils, yet, in this case, his 
motion is so manifestly in accord with the 
spirit of harmony and good order for which I 
have always been an ardent worker (SLowBoYy 
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groans), that I hasten, sir, to second the mo- 
tion. 

Ready. It is moved and seconded, that any 
member interrupting another in the orderly 
progress of debate be fined for each and every 
offence the sum of five cerits. The motion is 
before the meeting. 

Several. Question! Question! 

Ready. The question is called for. Those 
in favor of the motion will manifest it. (AdZ 
up.) Contrary minded. It is a unanimous 
vote. Is there any further business to come 
before the meeting? (Pausé.) We will then 
proceed with the debate. (Reads.) 

‘* Resolved. That the good of mankind, the 
purity of the ballot-box, and the interest of 
society, demand that our mothers shall vote.” 
Mr. Isaac Pearl will open in the affirmative, 
Mr. Percy Kimball in the negative. (Séfs.) 

Frank Wilson. (Rising.) Mr. President, 
I move that the question be amended by the 
addition of grandmothers. I don’t think they 
should be slighted, and I’ve got a splendid 
one. 

Charley Boardman. I’ve got an aunt Han- 
nah; can’t we put her in? 

Mike. (Fumping up.) Troth, put in the 
coozens too. What could an Irishman do 
widout his coozens! 

Ready. Gentlemen, you are all entirely out 
of order. 

Slowbdy. (Fumps up.) Then fine them. 
Mr, Secretary, put down Wilson, Boardman, 
Shea, — 

Ready. Not quite so fast, Mr. Slowboy; 
they have made no interruption. I should 
have said the amendments were out of order, 
as the question for debate chosen at a previous 
meeting cannot be amended at a subsequent. 
Mr. Pearl, you have the floor. (Stowsoy 
sits.) 

Isaac Pearl. (Rising.) Mr. President, 
this is an age of progress, and I think the 
Literary Debaters of this society in the selec- 
tion of the resolution on which I have the 
honor to speak in the afiirmative here, have 
shown a commendable spirit of enterprise, 
which will be rewarded with the gratéful plau- 
dits of a ransomed nation, when woman, 
granted her rights, shall wield with man an 
equal power in the government of this enlight- 
ened community. (Cries of ‘‘ Good,” ‘‘Good,” 
and clapping of hands from those who speak 
in the affirmative.) 

Slowboy. (Fumping up.) Fines! Fines! 
Mr. President, this is out of order. Put down 
Sly, and — 

Ready. Order, Mr. Slowboy. Judicious 





applause is always allowable in our debates. 
Sit down. (Stowsoy sits.) Go on, Mr. 
Pearl. * 

Pearl. And who should have the first place 
in the moving march of reform? Who are 
best fitted to have a voice in the government? 
Who are heaven-born electors? Our mothers, 
sir. Is not their first duty government? Who 
govern us? Who have governed the greatest 
men that ever lived? Mothers. They teach 
our infant lips the language of our country. 
They lead our infant steps in the path of duty. 
They spur us on to excel, and*guard our ways 
with good counsel. Give them the ballot, and 
their influence will make better ldws. Give 
them. the ballot, and the ward-room and the 
election-booths will be cleansed of corruption. 
Give them the ballot, and society will be an 
ever-changing .spectacle of wrongs crushed 
out, and reforms working goodness, purity, 
and peace, while justice, exalted to the highest 
place, shall ever crown the earnest worker with 


the laurels of victory. (Afflause, and cries | 


of ** Good.” PEARL sits.) 

Black. (To Mixe.) Dat’s so. It jes take 
de bullets to crush up de spe’tacles, .an— 
an— 

Mike. Whist yer blarney. Yes, on the other 
side. 

Ready. Mr. Percy Kimball has the floor. 

Percy. (Rising.) Mr. President and Gen- 
tlemen, are we prepared to accept the views of 
the gentleman who has preceded me, and for- 
ever submit to petticoat government? He has 
spoken eloquently, I admit; but, sir, truth is 
above the vapid utterances of an impassioned 
harangue, which, I doubt not, has been care- 
fully compiled from all the speeches of the last 
fifty years. What! are we to be forever tied 
to our mothers? Are we to give up the bright 
anticipations of the future, when we are to 
have stiff-tailed coats and long-crowned bea- 
vers, and to cut loose from our mothers’ apron 
strings, and do just as we please? (Applause, 
and cries of ** Good,” “* Good,” from. the 
speakers on the negative.) i 

Sly. (Rising.) Mr. President — 

Slowboy. (Fumping up.) An interruption. 
Fine him, Mr. President. Mr. Secretary, put 
down Sam Sly five cents. 

Sly. Mr. President, I rise to a point of 
order. 

Ready. State your point, Mr. Sly. 

Sly. The gentleman who has the floor has 
introduced such wild fashions — stiff-crowned 
coats and long-tailed beavers — as to seriously 
affect the aspect of the question. I respect- 
fully ask that he keep to the question. 
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Ready. Your point is well taken, Mr. Sly. 
The speaker will be more careful in future. 

Slowboy. Ain’t Sly going to be fined? 

Ready. No, sir. He had a right to object. 
You, sir, were the interrupter, and must be 
fined. Mr. Secretary, fine Mr. Slowboy five 
cents. + (SLowBoy sits down in a huff.) 

Black. Dat are Slowboy, he’s got no sense. 

Mike. Begorga, that’s broight him to his 
five sinses, onyhow. 

Sly. (Aside.) Had him there. 

Ready. ‘ Go on, Mr. Kimball. 

Percy. I should have said stiff-tailed coats 
and long-crowned beavers. No, no, long- 
crowned coats and stiff-tailed beavers. No, 
no. Plague take it—they’ve put me‘ out. 
No, Mr. President, I’m down on the Mother 
movement. Fair play is a jewel. Mothers 
govern us until we are free; once free, ’tis 
Man’s privilege to govern them, and I am not 
in favor of giving up one iota of our manly 
privileges, when we get them. (Szts. <AZ- 
plause by the negative.) 

Ready. Gentlemen, the question has been 
opened on both sides, and is now ready for 
general debate. 

All. (Fumping up.) Mr. President — 

Ready. (Rapping.) Order, gentlemen; one 
at a time. Mr. Frank Wilson has the floor. 
(Adi sit but FRANK.) 

Frank. (Speaks very fast.) Mr. President, 
I'm in favor of mothers voting, ’cause I’ve got 
a mother, and she’s smarter and better than 
any man that ever lived. She ain’t going 
to be abused if I can help it. I'd like to know 
where us fellows would have been if we hadn’t 
had any mothers? Who’s so kind as they are, 
who has a lot of cookies tucked away when 
we come home hungry — 

Slowboy. (Fumping up.) What’s cookies 
got to do with voting? 

Ready. Mr. Slowboy, you are out of order. 
Fine Slowboy five cents, Mr. Secretary. 

Slowboy. - Mr. President, I've just as much 
right to object to cookies as Sly has to long- 
tailed hats. 

Ready. Mr. Sly rose on a point of order, 
and addressed the chair; you interrupted the 
speaker; be seated. (Stowsoy sz#/s.) Goon, 
Mr. Wilson. 

Frank. Yes; andI do like to know, when a 
fellow has the earache, who knows just where 
to put her hand on something to stop it; and 
when a fellow gets a crack in the skull at base 
ball, who knows where to find a piece of brown 
paper; and when a fellow strikes his toe and 
comes home limping, who knows how to cure 

it up with Russia salve? (Sty ¢akes a pin 





Srom his coat, passes his hand behind those 
next him, and at this point sticks it into Suow- 
BOY.) 

Slowboy. (Fumping up.) O; O, O, con- 
found you, Ik Pearl! 

Ready. Mr. Slowboy, you are out of order. 

Slowboy. Well, I guess you'd be, with a big 
pin stuck into your arm! "Twas that Ik Pearl. 

Pearl. (Rising.) Mr. President, I indig- 
nantly deny the charge. 

Slowboy. Well, I felt the charge, anyhow, 
right on my crazy bone. 

Ready. _Be seated, sir. You are fined five 
cents. (SLOWBoY s/?s.) 

Frank. Yes, sir, Russia Salve, “great Na- 
ture’s balm.” Why, our mothers; ‘and I think 
if Uncle Sam had a few of them in the 
government we shouldn't have the presi- 
dent with ‘the earache because so many 
office-seekers are hanging round it; nor so 
many cracked skulls on the battle-field ; nor so 
many broken toes when fellows run so fast for 
office. That’s the kind of mother’s boy I am; 
and if something ain’t done pretty quick, if 
they don’t put our mothers in office and let 
’em vote pretty soon, the country will go to 
smash, and the glorious bird of freedom go 
limping round with a cracked skull and a 
crushed toe, crying out, ‘‘ Mother! Mother!” 
and there shall be no mother to console him! 
(Applause. He sits.) 

Mike. Be jabers, his fut’s down on that. 

Black. ‘Yes, indeed, he’s a ¢oe mater. 

Norval. (Fumping up.) Mr. President — 

Ready. Mr. Young. 

Norval. My name is Norval — 

Slowboy.: O, pshaw! this is no time for 
declamations. 

Ready. Mr. Secretary, fine Mr. Slowboy 
five cents for interruption. 

Slowboy. MY¥. President, this is unjust. 

Ready. Those who make laws should sub- 
mit to them. Mr. Young said his name was 
Norval. Has he made a: misstatement? — Be 
silent, sir. — Go on. 

Norval. (With a theatricalair.) My name 
is Norval— Young. You all knowme. Iam 
a boy; but, sir, I scorn to utter such childish 
nonsense as has just proceeded from the mouth 
of the gentleman who has preceded me. He 
talks like a boy, like a boy who thinks the old 
gnarled oak can be twisted as easily as the 
young sapling. I dare do all that may become 
aman: who dares do more is none: Get thee 
to a nunnery, or a nursery, thou valiant gen- 
tleman, who prattles so sillily of Russia Salve, 
and brown paper, and cookies. Give mothers 
bonnets, not ballots. They are not fitted for 
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the stern alarms of the political camp. I 
haven’t got much to say on this question, for, 
like Othello, rude am I in speech, and little 
skilled in the set phrase of peace. But I am 
opposed to giving mothers the ballot. Let 
mothers be content to fit us for the political 
field, where 
“* Blow, winds, come, wrack ! 
At least we’ll die with harness on our back.” 

Black. Heardat! heardat! Dat’sa clincher. 
Way up! way up! 

Mike. Yis, up the spout. — Mr. Prisident. 

Ready. Mr. Shea. 

Mike. Mr. Prisident, sir, your honor, it 
is my privilege to stand in this august confed- 
eracy of brave and inlightened deliberators, on 
the side av our female mithers. Sir, Mr. Pris- 
ident, your honor, in my opinion the ballot 
should be in the strongest hands: and haven’t 
Iamither? To be sure I have. Don’t yees 
all know her? Haven’t yees all, wid ginerous 
heart, patronized her panut-stand? To be sure 
yees have. An’ me mither, sir, Mr. Prisident, 
yer honor, is the head av the house at home. 
She can knock me daddy down wid a broom- 
stick before he can. lift his arm to stay the im- 
pinding crisis. She’s the spryest on the fut. 
Haven’t I seen her chase the daddy from attic 
to cellar, and pin him in the coal-hole; and 
he wid three minutes the start, too? Don’t 
she always bate him in a fistic encounter? 
An’ as for strong lungs, whoop! she can out- 
talk a regiment, widout takin’ breath. Would 
I go back on me mither? Niver, sir, Mr. 
Prisident, yer honor; for didn’t she tell me, 
wid her own mitherly lips, that if I said a 
word agin her having the ballot, here, to-night, 
she’d flay me alive whin I came home. An’, 
sir, Mr. Prisident, yer honor, me fray opinion 
is, that mithers should have the ballot.. (Sz¢s.) 

Charley Boardman. (Rises.) Mr. President. 

Ready. Mr. Boardman. 

Charley. Mr. President, when a fellow 
comes here, and tells us what his mother told 
him to say, and ain’t got no opinion of his 
own, I think he'd better be sent home, in quick 
order, to meet the punishment his gprecdice 
merits. 

Mike. (Fumping up.) What's that? A 
coward —am I? 

Ready. Order, Mr. Shea. Secretary, fine 
Mr. Shea five cents for interruption. 

Slowboy. Good, good! Serves him right. 

Ready. Also fine Mr. Slowboy five cents. 

Slowboy. Mr. President, I protest — 

Ready. Be silent, sir. — Go on, Mr. Board- 
man. 

Charley. Yve no more to say, Mr. Presi- 
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dent. But if the male Shea deems himself af- 
fronted by my allusion to the female Shea, I 
am ready to meet him on neutral ground be- 
hind the school-house. But let us have no 
Shea government. (Si#s.) 

Sam Sly. (Rising.) Mr. President — 

Slowboy. (Rising.) Mr. President — 

Ready. Mr. Sly has the floor. 

Slowboy. No, sir. I rqge first, and I de- 
mand my rights. 

Ready. I certainly heard Mr, Sly’s voice 
first. ; 

Slowboy. I will not be put down in this 
manner. ; 

Ready. Fine Mr. Slowboy five cents. 


Slowboy. This is unjust, sir. I demand a 
hearing. 
‘Ready. Fine Mr. Slowboy five cents again. 


Slowboy. But, sir, I rise to a point of order. 
I appeal from your decision. 

Ready. Mr. Slowboy appeals from the de- 
cision of the chair. Those in favor of sus- 
taining the chair in its decision will please 
manifest it. (Adi uf but SLowsoy.) Contrary 
minded. It is a unanimous vote. Mr. Slow- 
boy, be seated. Mr. Sly, you have the floor. 

Mr. Sly. Mr. President, I am very sorry 
to disappoint my young friend, and I willingly 
give way to allow him the floor. (Sz¢s.) Had 
him there. ; 

Slowboy. (Rising.) Mr. President. 

Ready. Mr. Slowboy. 

Mr. Slowboy. I cannot be insensible to the 
kindness of the gentleman who has given way. 
If his politeness had come a little sooner it 
might have saved me some expense. Still I 
am obliged to him. 

Sly. (Réisingand bowing.) Not atall, Mr. 


Slowboy. (Svts.) ‘ 
Slowboy. (Quickly.) Aninterruption, Mr. 
President. Fine him. 
Ready. Idecline to, sir. He very politely 


acknowledged your courtesy. 
to be fined, you will have 
motion. : 

Slowboy. (Aside.) Confound him: (A/oud.) 
Mr. President, the question to-night is, Should 
mothers vote, or should they not vote? I am 
opposed to any such violation of the rights 
of men. Give mothers the right to vote, and 
.at one fell swoop you overturn the pillars of 
state. Give them the right, and they will pos- 
sess themselves of the reins of government, 
and our halls of legislation would be turned 
into nurseries. Instead of the indignant pro- 
test of our carpet-bag senators, would be heard 
the wail of the infant. Instead of the chink 


If politeness is 
to introduce a new 





of gold in our custom-houses, the sound of the 
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scrubbing-brush; and courts and halls would 
echo with the scandal of sewing-circles and 
tea-fights. No, sir. Let us stand firm against 
any encroachments-of our rights. Let us op- 
pose the coming wave of change, drive back 
the onward charge of mothers’ suffrage, and, 
with our backs against the rock of manly 
rights, cry, in the words of the psalmist, — 
@ This rock shall flee 
From its firm base as soon as we.” 

(Sits. Applause.) 

Frank Black. (Rises.) Mr. President, sar. 

Ready. One moment, Mr. Black. Mr. Sly 
has the floor. 

Sly. I give way to the gentleman of color, 
Mr. President. 

Black. Mr. President, sar, wh-wh-what all 
dis talk about mudder-sufferings, hey? Does 
dis ole mudder suffer any more dan de boy she 
fotched up —I ax you? Don’t we git lammed 
and cuffed? and are we a gwine ter gib up our 
glorious heresy ob freedom jes when we got 
our cibbil rights—I ax you? Wh-wh-ose 
mudder suffers ---I ax you? Am she white, or 
am she black? Wh-what she got to do wid de 
question upon dis meeting-house? I wish de 
gemlem over de right and de gemlem over de 
left would stick to de question, — Shall mudders 
vote, or shall they not vote?— not keep a 
bringin’ old mudder sufferings into de fight. 
I don’t kere which side licks, as I ain't got no 
mudder, and nebber:had none; but I gwine in 
for unibersal freedom, and de Declaration of 
Independence, an’—an’ de star-spangled ban- 
ner, ‘onto ebery school-house in de land, and 
de colored man on top ob de wood-pile. (S7¢s. 
Applause.) 

Sly. (Rising.) Mr. President, so much 
has been said on both sides of this question, 
that my feeble voice need not be raised on this 
occasion. 

Slowboy. Then sit down. 

Ready. Order, gentlemen. One more fine 
for Mr. Slowboy. 

Sly. But, sir, I should be ungrateful to the 
mother that bore me did I not pronounce her 
worthy to stand forth, clothed with the right 
to raise her voice and cast her vote in the gov- 
ernment of our land. What has man accom- 
plished for the good of mankind, the purity 
of the ballot-box, and the welfare of society, 
that woman, and, foremost of all, our moth- 
ers, could not accomplish, but give them the 
Opportunity? What have they not done al- 
ready? Ask the million of heroes, who fought 
and bled for freedom, where they caught their 
first inspiration. They will tell you, At their 

mother’s knee. Ask the free and enlightened 





voter who taught him to carefully probe po- 
litical questions, and pluck the wheat from 
the chaff. “He will tell you ’twas a mother’s, a 
wife’s, ora sister’s influence. Can any work 
prosper without their aid? Is not society pu- 
tified by their presence? Are they not, in this 
new movement, gathering to their aid the elo- 
quence and energy of the best and noblest 
men? Be just, be generous. Stand by the 
mothers, who always stand by us; who guard, 
and guide, andteach us. We knew nonebetter 
in our youth; we can choose none better when 
we reach the summit of a boy’s ambition — 
the right to vote. (Sits. Applause.) 

Ready. Will any other gentleman speak 
on the question? What is your pleasure? 

Slowboy. I.move we vote on the merits of 
the question. 

Sly. Second the motion. 

Ready. Allin favor of adopting the reso- 
lution will manifest it in the usual manner. 
(All but those who speak in the negative vote.) 
Contrary minded. (Negatives vote.) Itisa 
vote. 

Black. Say, Mike, am she guilty, oram she 
not guilty? 

Mike. O, whisht yer blarney! 

Slowboy. Mr. President, I’d like to have 
the secretary read the list of fines. 

Rose. (Reads.) Mike Shea, five cents; 
Tom Slowboy, forty cents. 

Slowboy. Darn it, just my luck! 

Sly. (Rising.) Mr. President. As our ex- 
cellent treasurer has, like other famed invent- 
ors, fallen under the axe of his own guillo- 
tine, let us be magnanimous. I confess, sir, 
I must be held answerable for one of his in- 
terruptions. I move, sir, that the fines im- 
posed this evening be remitted. 

Shea. (Fumping up.) Second ‘the mo- » 
tion. 

Ready. It is moved and seconded that the 
fines imposed this evening be remitted. Those 
in favor of the motion will manifest it. (Aj/ 
up.) Contrary minded. It is a vote. 

Sly. Mr. President, I move we now ad- 
journ. 

Boardman. Second the motion. 

Ready. Itis moved and seconded we now 
adjourn. Those in favor will manifest. it in 
the usualmanner. (Ad/ug.) Contrary mind- 
ed. It is a vote. 

Slowboy. (Coming down.) Sam Sly, you're 
always in luck. I thought I had you on the 
fines. 

Sly. Did you, Slowboy? Remember. the 
old maxim, ‘‘ Curses are like young chickens, 
and still come home to roost.” [Bxeunt. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE ATOMS. 





BY FRANCIS E, RALEIGH. 
+ 
[ years ago, in Freiburg town, 
There dwelt a man whose coarse gray 
gown, 
Whose shaven pate and ample cowl, 
Bespoke him monk; yet, by his scowl, 
No smooth-lipped friar was he. 





His learning, great on subjects wide, 

To monkish plots was not applied ; 

And when on bended knee he staid, 

To saints not canonized he prayed 
In accents most profane. 


Chaldean chants and Arab rhyme 

Tossed in his brain with vesper chime. 

The beads upon his rosary 

Were named for demons strong and free, 
Who ruled within his mind. 


No man dared go within his cell, 

For there there reigned supreme a smell 

That even Schwartz (so was he named) 

By its vile strength was sometimes tamed, 
And forced in fear to flee. 


Within this cell, a grewsome vault, 
There didnot lack a drug or salt, 
An acid, herb, or tincture rare, 
That could be found in earth or air, 
Within the realm of man. 


A red coal fire, with bellows wide 

The monk with giant heat supplied; 

With jugs and jars, pots, pans, and plates 

Were mixed with crucibles and weights, 
In wild confusing heaps. 


Alembics, mortars, bubes, and flasks, 
Retorts and‘bottles, kegs and casks, 
Strange parchments, manuscripts, and 
scrolls, 
The learning of an age in rolls, 
So small they seemed but nought. 





But all this learning Schwartz did hide, 
For if his time he did not bide, 
The Pope, in superstitious hate, 
Would soon him excommunieate, 

And end his alchemy. 


But sin is sin, and fate is fate; 

And, though the Pope was spared his hate, 

The demons vile impatient grew; 

So, rising, they poor Schwartz o’erthrew, 
And proved to men their power. 


It happened thus: monk Schwartz sweet 
slept, 
So noticed not that three imps crept 
Into his mortar of pure gold, 
Pushed up the pestle, and were rolled 
Quite flat in moments few. 


These three, whose thirst but fire could 
slake, 
As one, no man before did make, 
Save only the Celestials cute, 
With wooden shoes and braids of jute, 
And they with smiling care. 


The monk awoke, leaped to his feet, 

Grasped firm the bellows, raised the heat, 

And quite a shower of sparks as well, | 

Of which a few, by some chance, fell 
Into the golden jar. 


Alas! a dreadful scene was there; 
The imps in triumph filled the air: 
King Oxygen embraced his friends ; 
But his delight hard granite rends; 
And ruin marks his joy. 
> 
Poor Schwartz was driven to the wall, 
And crushed without a moan or call; 
But Carbon, Nitre, Sulphur, Air, 
Expanding, fled away from care: 
Atomic power had won. 





— A most excellent Russian proverb is 
thus translated: ‘‘ The wise man when alone 
thinks of his own faults, and when in sear id 
forgets the faults of his friends.” 
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HE CENTENNIAL. — The amateurs have 

begun to move on the centennial, and have 
called a meeting of those interested at the St. 
Nicholas Hotel in New York, on Wednesday, 
July 7, to make the necessary arrangements. 
Among the names appended to the call we 
notice those of several who were connected 
with this department at the Vienna exposition, 
and we doubt not that their skill and experi- 
ence will make a success of whatever they un- 
dertake at Philadelphia, next year. Certainly 
there is abundant material for a brilliant show, 
and we doubt not the boys will make the most 
of it. 


Our youNG WRITERS. — We have had a 
loud gall for a department of this kind, and 
we are disposed to introduce it as soon as we 
can see our way clearly todoso. It has been 
warmly urged by several of our constant con- 
tributors. We feel obliged to divide these 
advocates into two classes, namely: those 
who can write, and those who cannot write. 
We have occasionally given specimens of the 
work of the first class; and, whether or not 
we have a department especially for them, we 
shall continue to do so. But we wish to be 
distinctly understood in this matter. We do 
not intend to publish anything that is not fit to 
be published, simply because it is written by a 
boy or girl. We do not care to put anything 
into print of which the authors would be 
ashamed in a few years or months. We do 
not think it would be fair toMake advantage 
of the youth of the writers in this manner. 
Thousands of people think they can write 
poems, essays, and stories, when they cannot; 
and more of them are full-grown men and 
women than boys and girls. On our desk is 
a long poem, evidently sent in good faith, and 
with the belief that it is poetry; but it is the 
weakest kind of doggerel. One of the advo- 
cates of the new department, hoping it would 
be introduced in the July number, sends us a 
story for it, which furnishes an appropriate 
text for our present discourse. Its title is 





‘¢ Shining Lights. ® The hero was a boy who 
wrote a story which his father carried to the 
editor of the town paper. ‘‘ He pronounced 
it good,-and gave Mr. Minns what he thought 
it was worth.” The sum is not mentioned; 
but Tom was a “ shining light.” The author 
of the story before us — not the one that was 
sold for ‘“‘ what it was worth ” — feelingly de- 
scribes the joy of Dickens when his first story 
was published — ‘‘ his eyes were dimmed with 
joy.” If his story was like ‘“‘ Shining Lights,” 
we are afraid his eyes would have been dimmed 
with anything but joy, for, as a story-writer, 
he is not a ‘shining light.” After saying so 
much, we feel obliged to give the first page 
of this story, in order to prove that we are not 
too ‘* rough ” on the author. 


** One Eavening last Winter, the Minns Fam- 
ily were seting in their seting-room: around 
a roaring Fire. Now the Family consisted of 
Mr Minns, and Wife; Jane and Tom, their 
only Son and Daughter. Mr Minns was about 
to take up his Paper, when his Daughter Jane 
said ‘I have a startleing announcement to 
make.’ ‘This was considered one of it’s self: 
with out anything more. However, every one 
said ‘What is it,’ and so Jane continwed, 
‘There is an awther amongst us.” Every one 
expressed their surprise in such exclamations 
as: ‘Lor!” ‘Do tell!’ & cts. I showld have 
said, every one but Tom, for e had fallen 
asleep.” 


We LOpe the ambitious young author's eyes 
will be ‘‘dimmed with joy” when he sees so 
much of his story in print. We do not even 
give his assumed name, for we hold that it 
would be cruel to expose his weakness. 


Resuses. — Vigilax wants to say a word 
about our artist, and we let him say it. 


‘* Since seeing the May number, my respect 
for Miss Humphrey has risen a hundred per 
cent., for when I saw the rebus which has my 
name attached, I actually did not recognize it, 
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PIGEON-HOLE PAPERS. 


so much improved was it in every respect. 
The head workers haye good cause to be grate- 
ful to the amiable lady; and I feel all the more 
under obligations to het, on account of my 
unreasonable growlings last fall.. May she live 
a thousand years.” 


ConvENTION. — The. Michigan Amateur 
Press Association convened at Jackson; May 
15, and we doubt not the members had a good 
and profitable time. We were honored with 
an invitation, but, unfortunately for ourself, 
we were unable to be in Michigan at the time, 
though we have a mission,to that state which 
will call us there before tis number appears. 


AMATEUR PapeRs. — Our Pearl, Drawer 
64, Akron, Ohio, Almon E. Pitts, 20 cents a 
year. — The Young Sportsman, Box 123, Law- 
rence, Kansas,-Arthur E. Blood, 25 cents a 
year. — The Youths’ Gazette; John G. Wilson, 
307 East Twenty-Sixth St., New York city, 
30 cents a year. — The Amateur, 140 Second 
Place, Brooklyn, N. Y., 10 cents a year, — The 
Glen Echo, Clarence C. Mooar, 161 W. Fifth 
St., Covington, Ky., 25 cents a year. — All 
Sorts, Chapin H. Green, Syracuse, N. Y. — 
The Rat, Box 978, Tiffin, Ohio, is no bigger 
than ‘‘ The Mouse.” — The Letter Sheet, Burt 
Hasbrouck, Box 684, Middleton, N. Y., 10 
cents a year. 


We continue to use the type-writer with 
very great satisfaction, and we print a sympa- 


thizing letter. 
** PLaInFIELD, N, J., April 22, 1875. 


‘* My DEAR Optic. Let me congratulate you 
on becoming the possessor of a tyfe-writer. 
Any one who obtains one of these useful arti- 
cles deserves to be, and should be, congratu- 
lated. They are perfect jewels. The more 
one uses them the more he learns to appre- 
ciate their good qualities. They are, if any- 
thing, more than the agents claim them to be. 
In fact, after one has used them, they are al- 
most indispensable. The May number of your 
Magazine is better, if such a thing could be, 
than the preceding ones. Wasn’t i#owing to 
the type-writer ? . 

‘‘ With love and respect, 

‘*T remain, yours truly, 
‘* LAFAYETTE ANGLEMAN.” 


LeTTeER WRITING. — We do not regard “‘a 
real long letter” as having any especial virtue 
on account of its length. It is the quality, 
not the length, which makes it a good letter. 
Readable epistles are those which are the 
nearest like the conversation of the writer. 
If we don’t care for the person, we don’t care 
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for his letters; and if we like him, the better 
the letters» reflect. the mind, heart, and soul 
of the writer, the more are we interested in 
what he writes. The safest rule, therefore, 
is to write just as one talks; to avoid all high- 
flown, stilted language, and to be as easy and 
natural as possible. Never allow yourself to 
believe that you ought to write a long letter; 
it is better to think you ought to write a short 
one. Then, if the epistle turns out to be a 
long one, it will be because you had more to 


-say than you thought you had, and it will be 


more likely to be worth reading. It is almost 
as painful to read a letter spun out because the 
writer felt obliged to get off a long one, as it 
is to indite such an epistle. When you have 
anything to write, write it; and when you have 
said it, stop. When you address an editor or 
a business man, come directly to the point, for 
the less he has to read, consistent with the 
proper expression of the ideas, the more will 
he value you as a correspondent. Compli- 
ments and apologies don’t go a great way with 
such people. In a word, finish your letter 
when you have nothing more to say: 





An INTERESTING ANECDOTE OF OUR EARLY 
History.—The so-called Boston Massacre oc- 
curred March 5, 1770, and was celebrated by 
the fathers of the revolution very much as 
we now celebrate the Fourth of July.. On the 
recurring anniversary, March 5, 1772, Sam- 
uel Adams declined to deliver the usual ad- 
dress in the Old South Church, and the ora- 
tion was given by Dr. Joseph Warren. March 
5, 1775, when the service was of a critical 
character, General Joseph Warren volunteered 
to deliver the oration. The aisles of the 
church, the pulpit stairs, even the very pulpit 
of the Old South, were filled and occupied by 
the officers and soldiers of the British forces 
garrisoning Boston, to overawe or forcibly 
prevent Warren from the delivery of his ora- 
tion; he, to escape opposition, reached his 
post by the pulpit window and a ladder in the 
rear of the we 

‘The strong influence of his courage and his 
stirring eloquence corifounded opposition and 
enforced silence. But there was one quiet, yet 
most significant demonstration. While the 
oration was in progress of delivery, a British 
officer, who was seated on the pulpit stairs, held 
up one of his hands, in view of the audience 
and of the orator, with several pistol bullets 
on the open palm. Warren observed the ac-. 
tion, and without a pause in his discourse, 
dropped his white handkerchief over the war- 
like symbols. 7 


. 
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ANSWERS FOR JUNE. 


103. Begin at 58, and read in the following 
order: 58, 43; 49; 59, 53: 38, 32,47, 64, 54, 37; 
31, 48, 63, 46, 61, 44, 50, 60, 45, 55, 49, 30, 36, 


26, 9, 3, 13, 23, 8, 14, 24, 7, 22, 16, 6, 12, 27, 33,5" 


38, 1, 2, 28, 34, 17, 2, 10, 4, 21, 15, 5, Bd) 16, 
25, 35> 29, 39, 56, 62, 52, 42, 57, 51, 41, — 
But now set out: the noon is near, 
And I must give away the bride. 
She fears not, or, with thee beside 
And me behind her, will not fear; 
For I that danced her on my knee, 
That watch’d her on her nurse’s arm, 
That shielded all her life from harm, 
At last must part with her to thee. 
104. Thirty degrees in one sign (of equality) ; 
twelve signs in one circle. 105. (Sow) (hen) 
(A) (ship) (well) (FR) (8) (head) (withe) 
(THE) (stores) (THE) (son) (mate-ewers) 
(on in D) (AH AH) (spy sea-shore) (SHAS) 
(castor) (AN) (cur) (& HER) (canvas furled) 
(In a safe, haven) (OF) (hour) (western 
world) ("Twere-vane) (inn) (quire) (rye) (2) 
(WHAT) (P o’er T) (SH) (ewe) (NT) (AG) 
(ale in form) (S) (US) (45 in. =ell) (A) 
(den) (withe) (the scent) — 
So, when.a ship, well freighted with the stores 
The sun matures on India’s spicy shores, 
Has cast her anchor, and her canvas furled, 
In a safe haven of our western world, 
*Twere vain inquiry to what port she went — 
A gale informs us, laden with #e scent. 


106. R 107. B 
ay HAT 
PAGAN HAREM 
REGULUS CORONAL 
TALON GENET 
NUN SET 
S ey 
108. Seville. 109. Syzygy. 
110. There’s not a string attuned to mirth 


But has its chord in melancholy. (At- 
tune — to arrange fitly. Webster.) 





a 
1. APTituvuDe 112 LORIS 
TR ape AN L P 
oO Lo NG A A 
BE «sbi a M I 
sMaTtTrER ALIEN 


113. Actions speak louder than words. 114. 
Lamp. Samp. Damp. Camp. Lamb. Lame. 
Male. 115. 1. Proclamation. 2. Enuncia- 
tion. 3. Oration. 4. Renovation. 5. Cre- 
mation. 6. Nomination. 7. Educations. 116. | 
(soo=D) (OWN) (THE) (long LANE 
through the RICH) (RE) (500 = D) (100= 
C) (50=L) (O) (VER over THE) (bars 
through the tall RANK) (SEDGE) — 

Down the long lane, through the rich red clover, 
Over the bars, through the tall rank sedge. 
117. Telegraph. 118. (In 4a penny) (in 4a 
pound) — In for a penny, in for a pound: 


119g. J 120. Cc 
MAT CAT 
JAMES CAMEL 
TEA TEA 
Ss L 


121. Carbondale. 


122. Bell. .Rope. Beaker. 1, inverted, equal 


Eno. Lip. Lime; or, 
BEAKER 
E N O 
L I P 
Se 2 weve 
123: F GAP Mm” SALT 
LACE ALOE 
ACRE LOTS 
PEER TEST 
125. Vandeusenville. Herculaneum. Natch- . 
itoches. 7 





CHARADE. 
126. My first is an article very well known. 
My second, a note in music is shown. 
My third, an animal I’m sure you have 
seen. ; 
My whole, a mountain you'll guess, I ween. 
ROMEO. 




















Cross Worp ENIGMA. 
128. My first is in rat, but not in mouse. 
My second is in hut, and also in house. 
My third is in hill, but not in mountain. 
My fourth is in squirt, and also in fountain. 
My fifth is in place, but not in bower. 
And my whole is the name of a garden 
flower. W. H. B. 


129. PicTORIAL DousBLE DIAMOND. 


100 


"hy 


CON SOMANT 


130. ENIGMA. 
I am composed of forty-nine letters. 

My 8, 18, 22, 44, 2, was a celebrated lawgiver 
of Athens. My 20, 16, 28, 5, 13, was the god- 
dess of beauty. My 14, 9, 27, 30, was an 
ancient city. My 17, 25, 40, 23, was, a Greek 
poet. My 41, 42, 45, 48, was the god of thun- 
der. My 15, 7, 29, 10, 6, 11, was one of the 
most beagtiful women of her age. - My 36, 43, 
37; 39, 26, surround the planet Jupiter. My 


HEAD WORK. 


127. REBUS. 


















ACHERON. 


I, 3, 38, 24, is a term signifying peace. My 
34, 32, 47, 12, 21, is an American novelist. 
My 46, 35, 31, characterizes Mark Twain. My 
49; 19, 33) 4, is a weapon. My whole is a 


proverb. T. H. Downine. 
131. GEOGRAPHICAL. 
L 
R 1£1s. Prue. 
132. REBus. 











CHARADE. . 


133. My first is a synonyme of length. My 
second is to cut down. My third is an excla- 


mation. My whole is a poet. Wit H. 
CHARADE. 
134. My first is a morsel. My second is a 


twist. My whole is a biyd of which you have 
heard. 


TyYDIDEs. 
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136. ENIGMA. 
I am composed of nineteen fetters. 

My 13, 5, 19, 2, 15, 1, is to hinder. Mi 73 
17, 18, 11, is caused by need. My 8, 12,6, 10 
are inhabitants of the sea. My 14, 16, is a 
preposition. My 9, 4,3, isacrib. My whole 
is the name of an actor. VULCAN. 


137. SHAKESPEARIAN. 


Yan Sedation node 


Ae Ah ees. 
=a 
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Worp Square. 


138. 1. Departed. 
Want. 4. A whirlpool. 


2. A boy’s name. 3. 
RupoitPeH Matz. 


Worp Square. 


139. 1. A boy’s name. 2. A disease. 3. A 


stratagem. 4._To withhold. K. K. 
PAINTERS’ INITIALS. ’ 
140. 1. Perfect Profound Rhymer. 2. Fan- 
tastic Artist. 3. Devoted Teacher. 4. Beau- 


tiful Enviable Man. 
Resolute Satirist. 


5. Good Runner. 6. 
Puck. 


41. GEOGRAPHICAL. 





135. SHAKESPEARIAN REBUS. 
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Diamond PvZZLE. 

142. 1. A consonant. 2. A draught. 3. 
Cramp. 4. A species of clam. 5. A sacred 
song. 6. Silent. 7. A consonant. 

CLAUDE CRYPT. 


Diamond PuZZLE. 

143. 1. A consonant. 2. A Spanish hero. 
3. A girl’s name. 4. A precious stone. 5. To 
submerge. 6. A girl’s name. 7. A conso- 
nant. LEONORA. 


144. A PopuLar SAYING. 





145. DouBLE AcrosTICc. 
Initials and finals of the following lines 
Give an animal found within Afric’s confines : 
In a native of India my first you'll find. 
My second, alas, is one without mind. 
A city of Brazil my third will be. 
‘My next is the name of a handsome tree. 
My fifth is an island, far over the seas. 
My sixth, and my last, are beautiful trees. 
J@aniro. 
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[Letters relating to the Literary Department should be ad- 
dressed to the “‘Epitor oF OLiver Optic’s MAGAZINE, 
Boston, Mass.’”? Money and other business letters should 
be addressed to ‘‘ Lez AND SHEPARD, 43 AND 45 FRANKLIN 
Street, Boston, Mass.”? Puzzles must be original, and 
must be accompanied by the post-office address of the sender.] 





ITH this number we enter upon the 

Eighteenth Volume of this Magazine; 
and now, for nearly nine years, we have man- 
aged this same Letter Bag. We feel quite at 
home in the business. But we were a veteran 
at it when the Magazine was started, for we 
had done a similar work on a juvenile period- 
ical for almost ten years. Eighteen years is a 
long time to hold a position; and we can't 
help thinking, as we discharge our monthly 
editorial duty, that we were doing this same 
pleasant work before many of our readers were 
born. . All our contemporaries have died out 
or ** consolidated;” and we feel somewhat 
like an old man walking about among the 
ruins of the past. But though we are old in 
years, we are as young as ever in spirit; and 
we expect to keep along with the girls and 
boys of this generation, and do our full share 
in amusing and instructing them. 

It has been decided in the cougts that the 
receipting of a bill in pencil is valid; but that 
is no reason why the spirit of the printer should 
be vexed, and the eyes of the editor be tried, 
by this kind of indistinctness; and we beg to 
remind our readers that we do not believe in 
the pencil, except for drawing. For this time 
only, we take W. H. B.’s cross word; the re- 
buses will not answer. — Captain Hussy’s word 
square is saved. —C. A. W., Jr.’s, answer to 
No. 87 is right without the ‘‘ castle.” — A. W.’s 
cross word is not quite up to the mark, for he 
is not happy in his rhymes. — Eddie’s pi puz- 
zle will not quite do. As we have said before, 
we can’t use this sort of thing unless the let- 
ters are plainly printed, for the printer has 
nothing to guide him but the letters: there is 
no context. — Plug’s excuse for making puz- 





zles on Sunday is hardly admissible. One of 
the geographicals is good enough; and» we 
mentioned a Kentucky amateur in our last 
number.— Wm. Low’s drawing of the iron 
works is very good, and his rebus shall be 
se&n by the artist. — Snowbird’s enigma breaks 
the rule, and ‘“‘ on” for ‘‘own” won’t do in 
the rebus. 

We take only one puzzle from each person, 
but rebuses are accepted this month for use 
next month, and may appear with another piece 
of head work by the same contributor, sent 
afterwards. — Prince Fuzz's rebus is based on 
a good idea, but he must be an iconoclast, and 
break that ‘‘ idol,” which makes no part what- 
ever of ‘‘idleness.” We gave out the man- 
kite; but space has been our crying need. — 
Vulcan’s enigma will pass. — Romeo’s charade 
will answer, but French is not allowable in an 
English acrostic. — Lafayette’s rebus is rather 
confused, and the story is true only in part; 
we were not fooled; O, no! — Claude Crypt’s 
diamond is preferred. — The lecture-story to 
which E. T. T. alludes, has not been published 
in its present form, and probably will not be. 
We should judge that Williams could be done 
for the lowest figure; but we don’t know. — 
Xerxes does not quote corgectly — ‘‘ through” 
Tara’s halls, not ‘‘in;” but the enigma will 
do. We shall do the best we can for ‘‘our 
young writers; ” but not this month. 

Little Mac’s half square meets the condi- 
tions. —L. R. C.’s rebus shall be presented to 
the artist. —Tom A. Hawke appears on the 
stage once more, and we take his rebus, though 


-the line is rather hackneyed. In story-writing, 


we simply stop when we reach the end of the 
chapter, and with no malice towards the read- 
er.—J. M. should take another name, for 
‘* Sphinx” has long belonged to another; the 
diamond ig sayed. — Will H.’s charade is ac- 
cepted, and weare publishing the sea stories 
as fast as we can find space for them, —Bo- 
dine’s double acrostic gdes to the right place. 
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— We are sorry we can take only’ the square 
from the pile sent by Rudolph Matz. — One 


of Eureka’s sextuple squares is preserved. — 
Puck’s initials comé from Paris, and go to the. 


printer. — We don’t dispute the difficulty of 
making the puzzle sent by Hyperion; but we 
insist that it is too much like the jockey’s 
horse. We accept the rebus, and believe in it. 
— Juanito’s acrostic is a very good one. — Of 
course not a word can be said against intro- 


‘ducing a ‘‘ Department of Timbrophily,” and 


we introduce it. 

Timonax’s geographical suits us best, and 
we shall not be ‘‘ gobbled up” just yet. — Jape- 
tus sends a knight’s spring, which shall be 
considered. A lecture is a good thing to take, 
now and then; but tastes differ. — T. H. Down- 
ing’s enigma shall be used, though it is longer 
than we like. — We have chosen our field for 
the next series of stories, Mohawk, and we 
are much obliged to those who have expressed 
an opinion on the subject. The first is writ- 
ten. — Macachern’s cross word is good, but 
long. — Lychopinax sends three good rebuses, 
but we can take only one.— One a month, 
Varick Street. — We are “‘dead beat” on the 
answer to C. Umbscheiden’s rebus. — We no- 
ticed Badger’s paper last month. Don’t badger 
us !— We take one of Kemper Knapp’s squares. 
—H. G. T.’s puzzles are both faulty, and he 
must try again. — We could not use the poems 
of which Leonora speaks; but we save the 
diamond, though we are very much given to 
throwing away these precious gems. — E. 
U. Chre euchres us on squares; and if it is 
all the same to him, we wish he would try 
again. 

Throttle Valve’s rebus goes to the artist. — 
We have the honor to be an honorary member 
of the ‘‘ Optic Literary Society ” of Philadel- 
phia; but we speak to common folks as usual. 
— Don Alonzo’s diamond shall take its chance. 
— We have to object to Cyma’s characteristic 
of Wilberforce, and we think he can do better. 
— Tydides is confined to his bed with a broken 
leg, and we gladly excuse him for writing with 
a pencil; and we accept one of his charades. — 
Xerxes sends a contribution for ‘‘ Our Young 
Writers.” We save it.— Buffalo has a very 
prettily drawn rebus; it goes to the artist. 

* 





Our LETTER WRITERS. 


[For the use of subscribers and regular purchasers only, 
who should state that they are such. Addresses on postal 
cards are not inserted, and only one name from each letter. 
No advertisements admitted here. ] 


Samuel Clark, Cedar Falls, Iowa. — Charles 
E. Coles, Marshall, Mich. (birds’ eggs). — W. 





A. E.,; Box 359, Elyria, Ohio (puzzle editor: 
puzzles wanted). — E. T. Tomlinson, Wester- 
ly, R. I. (Indian relics, insects, and amateurs). 
— Edgar Smythe, Box 432, Tiffin, Ohio (editor 
of The Rat). — Richard E. Lee, 14 S. Eighth 
St., Philadelphia, Penn. (fun and improve- 
ment). — Almon E. Pitts, Newark, Ohio (book 
circulars). — Charles N. Codding, Collins- 
ville, Conn. (printing and visiting cards). — 
Peral Arlington, Newburyport, Mass. — F. W. 
T., Lock Box 563, Montpelier, Vt. (amateurs 
and circulars). —H. S. Shelton, Jr., Box 77, 
Bridgeport, Conn. (amateurs and printing). - 





How TO GAIN WEALTH AND A Goop NAME. 
— We hope our readers will not pass over 
this article. The rules we give were taken 
from the tomb of a celebrated millionaire of 
New Orleans. These maxims were the guides 
of his life, and to them his success in life is 
mainly attributed. ¥ 


‘‘Rules for the Guidance of my Life. 1804. 


‘* Remember always that labor is one of the 
conditions of our existence. Time is gold. 
Throw not one moment away, but place every 
one to account. 

‘*Do unto all men as you would be done by. 

‘* Never put off till to-morrow what you can 
do to-day. ° 

‘‘Never bid another do what you can do 
yourself. 

‘* Never covet what is not your own. 

“« Never think any matter so trifling as not 
to deserve notice. 

‘* Never give out that which does not first 
come in. 

‘* Never spend but to produce. 

‘“‘Let the greatest order regulate the trans- 
actions of your life. . 

“‘ Study, in your course of life, to do the 
greatest amount of good. 

‘*Deprive yourself of nothing necessary to 
your comfort, but live in honorable simplicity. 

‘*Labor, then, to the last moment of your 
existence. 

‘* Pursue strictly the above rules, and the 
divine blessing and riches will flow upon you 
to your heart’s content; but first of all remem-: 
ber that the chief and great duty of your life 
should be, to tend by all means in your power, 
to the honor and glory of our Divine Creator. 
Without temperance, there is no health; with- 
out virtue, no order; without religion, no hap- 
piness: the aim of our being should be to live 
wisely, soberly, and righteously.” * 
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ANOTHER VOLUME. 





Ww this number begins the Eighteenth 
Volume of Oliver Optic’s Magazine, 
with which will be completed the ninth year 
of its existence. 
ber of periodicals for young people which, like 
good children, have died young, we feel like a 
veteran. 
old age. The readers of ourearlier years have 
become men and women, though very many 
of them are still enrolled on our lists of sub- 
scribers or regular purchasers. Occasionally 
we receive a letter from some one who was of 
our fold in the year 1867. We have published 
letters from some of these in the past, and we 
are always glad to hear from them. 

One of the great obstacles to the success of 
Juvenile periodicals is the fluctuating charac- 
ter of its subscription lists, for the readers of 
such publications outgrow its style of litera- 
ture, and an audience partly new has to be 
gathered every year. But, as we have said, we 
have no cause to complain; our friends have 
stuck to us like brothers and sisters. As in 
the past, we intend to do our whole duty, and 
to labor diligently and faithfully to make the 
best magazine in the country, or in the world. 

‘“*Going West, or The Perils of a Poor 
Boy,” contains the narrative of a young man, 
as told by himself, who was grossly abused by 
his guardians, and is a record of lively adven- 
tures from beginning to end. It includes a 
short voyage at sea,a trip up the Hudson, 
and the cruise of the ‘‘ Seabird ” up Lake Erie, 
in which the young boatmen encounter a ter- 
rible storm. Mr. Kellogg’s story, ‘‘ Brought 
to the Front,” will certainly please the boys, 
for, without the elements of sanguinariness 
or electrical reverherations, it is exciting, and 
true to history and nature. ‘* Nature’s Schol- 
ar,” by Mrs. Dudley, whose polished articles 
have frequently adorned our pages, will deeply 
interest the girls, though it is a rather sad 
story of severe trial and suffering caused by 
the intemperance of the father. ‘*‘ The Great 
Bonanza” of Captain Hall is a capital story, 
and the title is quite popular at the-present 
time. ‘‘ West African Life” is a true narra- 


When we consider the num-_ 


In this view we have reached a good _ 





tive of one who has just returned from the 
quarter of the globe he describes, and his ex- 
perience will be full of interest to our readers‘ 
We shall continue the sketches by An Old 
Salt, and give another paper about the Naval 
Academy. 

Several new features are under considera- 
tion, and we are constantly in treaty with the 
best authors in this country for the freshest 
and newest matter they can produce. To the 
several departments which are original with 
this Magazine we shall give extra attention, 
and our readers are assured that we shall leave 
nothing undone to amuse and instruct them. 





WARRINGTON’S MANUAL. 





UR boys who take: part in amateur con- 
ventions and other deliberative bodies, 
ought to be entirely parliamentary in the 
transaction of their business, not only that 
it may be well done, but that they may learn 
how to do it in a proper manner; for, one of 
these days, some of them will be the presiding 
officers of the state or national legislatures, of 
town meetings, city councils, or other assem- 
blies. It is a useful and interesting study, and 
we cordially commend this Manyal to all, both 
young and old, as the most sensible, intelligi- 
ble, and accurate work dn the subject that we 
have seen. ‘‘ Warrington”—W. S. Robin- 
son, Esq. — was the clerk of the House of 
Representatives of Massachusetts from 1862 
to 1873, and has therefore had abundant expe- 
rience to fit him for the work he has under- 
taken and so successfully accomplished. The 
book is published by Lee & Shepard, price 
one dollar. It contains a very full index, and 
is elegantly printed on tinted paper. 





— Amonc the nations of the world the 
United States rank fifth in population, and 
fourth in territorial extent. 

— A GERMAN Provers. ‘A hedge lasts 
three years. A dog outlasts three hedges. 
A horse outlives three dogs. A man, ee 
horses.” 
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ANY of ourreaders doubtless have crossed 

the English Channel in a storm, and, 

unless they were old: sailors, they. may not 

have enjoyed the trip muth. By the time we 

go again, however, if we wait long enough, 

we may make the passage without even the 
chance of seasickness. 

In our day, when we have a Suez Canal, to 
save sailing round Africa, and a Mount Cenis 
Tunnel, fo save a passage over the Alps, the 
idea of a road over or under the Strait of Dover 
does not appear so visionary as it would have 
appeared a hundred years ago. 

Various plans have been proposed for estab- 
lishing a communication, free from all danger 
and uncertainty, between England and France ; 
and at last this great question appears to be 
on the point of settlement. The French and 
English governments, after a long preparatory 
examination, seem at last to have decided on 
building an iron railway that shall unite Eng- 
land with the continent. At first such an at- 
. tempt must have been looked upon as a use- 
less waste of time: but the present state of the 
science and art of engineering leads us to hope 
that it will not be impossible to surmount all 
the difficulties which the carrying out of this 
great enterprise may present. 

Among the different plans which have been 
proposed for the passage of this strait with 
railway trains, one was to establish an immense 
water-tight tube in the bed of the Channel. 
Another was to construct a grand viaduct from 
one shore to the other, raising it so far above 
the water that ships might pass under it. A 
third was, to employ steam ferry-boats to carry 
the railroad trains between the two countries. 
And a fourth and last is to dig out a tunnel 
under the strait. 

This last system, which is the one now 
adopted by the two governments interested, 
is the project of a French engineer. It has 
been studied by the most eminent engineers 
in England, and meets their approval. The 
plan is to construct a tunnel under the Strait 
of Dover, connecting the English railroad line 
of London, Chatham, and Dover with the 
French Northern Railroad; that is to say, set- 
Ying out ata point on the English coast be- 
tween Folkestone and Dover, they run the tun- 
nel to a point between Boulogne and Calais. 
This tunnel would have a total length of thirty- 
eight kilometers (or some twenty-four miles), 
twenty-eight of which would be under the sea. 
Thus ten kilometers — about six miles — would 
be taken by the galleries required on either 
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shore to bring the road to the surface of the 
earth. 

Careful soundings have shown that the 
depth of the water of the Channel is less than 
two hundred feet. This depth, though very 
moderate,.is great enough to prevent driving 
piles that would be high enough for a bridge 
above the water; but it leaves room to hope 
that a tunnel is possible, descending with a 
gradual slope under the bottom of the sea, to 
return to the surface of the earth again on the 
opposite shore. 

But, to put such an idea in practice, it vas 
necessary first to prove that the nature of the 
rocks which form the bed of the Channel would 
not prevent the enterprise; that is to say, it 
needed to be shown that a route might be 
found where the rocks should be soft enough 
to be easily worked, while, at the same time, 
they should not tumble in, and should be com- 
pact enough to prevent the water of the Chan- 
nel from coming through. A geological exam- 
ination has led to the belief that very favorable 
conditions might be found. 

A study of the cliffs that line the two shores 
of the strait shows that the chalky soil between 
Dover and Folkestone corresponds very closely 
with that found along the shore on the other 
side of the Channel. On both sides, the white, 
flinty chalk rests on a thick layer of chalk- 
marl, a little mixed with clay; and this layer 
is free from fissures, and rests on a bed of blue 
marl, called, by geologists, gault. But below 
the layer of blue marl the formation is not | 
promising for a railroad; and the opinion 
seenis to be that the safest venture is to attempt 
a passage through the chalk or chalk-marl. 
The white chalk, however, is full of fissures, 
and consequently would let the water through. 
The passage must therefore be attempted 
through the chalk-marl. 

The slope, -or dip, of this layer being known, 
as well by observation of the cliffs on the 
shores as by deep wells dug at Calais and Do- 
ver, it is easy to decide on the grade of the tun- 
nel, in order that it may follow the layer of . 
chalk-marl at a given depth, while leaving 
above the arch a sufficient thickness — a thick- 
ness which appears to be settled at forty meters, 
or about one hundred and thirty feet. The 
greatest depth of the tunnel below the surface 
of water will therefore be about three hundred 
and thirty feet. 

The work on this great enterprise, we are 
told, is about to commence; ‘and we may now 
begin to look forward to the day when the tour- 
ist may hope to glide rapidly and without dan- 
ger under the domain of blonde Thetis to the 
shores of La Belle France or Merry England. 
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MARCH OF THE “BLUES AND GRAYS,” 
Composed by WILFRED A. FrEnon. 
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